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WAGNER AND HIS WORKS. 


The Story of his Life with Critical Comments. By Henry T. Finck, With portraits, 2 vols., ramo, $4.00, 
* y, best bi of Wa that has in if lly the best that has a in an x 
ay to cortalal the ography er that appeared in English, Manon appeared y language, oe: 8 life and 





y set f the volumes are a monument of earnest and evotion that command attention a and respect.” 4a Times, 
ART OUT OF DOORS. ART FOR ART’S SAKE. 

Hints on Good Taste in Gardening. By Mrs. Scnuyiter VAN | Seven University Lectures on the Technical Beauties of Pains- 
RENSSELAER. 12mo, $r. 50. ing. By JOHN c. VAN Dyke, With 24 illustrations. T2mo, 
se Ss dasniog webome Sat ane wtose wile uo will be pecmacent, Those $1.50. 

who own nth may dng piess whe sme Ge ey owe them will highly ecene hase seceive 00 the seeianle of center. Shak be st 

Yalue The au is an enthusiast and well versed in her subject.’’—Soston | present obtainable, and the book most likely 5 ae layman to some com- 


Prebension of the palater’s view of painting.”— N.Y, Bvening Post. 





HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. 
A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Common Wild Flowers. By Mrs. Witi1Am Starr Dana. With over 100 
illustrations by MARION SATTERLEE. Sixth Thousand, Square. 12mo, $1.50 net. 
From a letter by O.tve Tuorne Mitter: “It is exactly what has long been wanted by one who loves nature and longs to be formally introduced—so to 





that is. to know her treasures hy name, but who has not time to study botany. our arrangement by colors is a great help to ready reference, and the 
are invaluable.” 
WOMEN OF THE VALOIS COURT. TROPICAL AMERICA. 


A New Volume on the Famous Women of the French Court. | By Isaac N. Forp, foreign editor of the Mew York Tribune. 
From the French of Impert Dg SAINT-AMAND. With Portraits. With 16 full-page illustrations. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 








12mo, $1.25. 
“ His volume is altogether satisfying Not in recent years has any English 
its the careers of Marguerite of Av “Catterne , Pifeie Diana visitor produced a work in which so much of vital importance has been so well 
a Holder, Mary Norman st 2 Albret, recorded. Nowhere is there a chapter in which the reader may not find some- 
pple ee Louise of — thing to make him wiser."'"—N. Y. Times. 
; HOMES IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 


By various authors. With roo illustrations. 8vo, $2.00. 


“A beautiful book, It abounds in suggestions of t value to every lover of a beautiful home, and is made so tical as to be mot éntertaining, 
but most useful.”-<Chicage [nter-Ocean. 886 in 7" ps 





NEW FICTION AND VERSE BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


STORIES OF NEW YORK. STORIES OF THE RAILWAY. 
Each 16mo, illustrated, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents ; half calf, $1.50. 
The first two of a series of six little volumes to be issued 1 title “* Stories from Scribner,”’ the purpose being pdt gta pte pd 
+ hae dig under 
Fassia ond doksnaca ty Mecuas writen for Scribner's Magasise during during the past few years, and ‘to preserve them in volumes grouped 

ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. STORIES OF A WESTERN TOWN. 
The Beach of Falesa, The Bottle Imp, and Isle of Voices. By | By Ocrave Taner. Illustrated by A. B, Frost. 12m0, $1.25. 
Ropert Louis Stevenson. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. ** Good, wholesome, and fresh. The Western character has never been better 


endbte % em of the mow charact characteristic and best work of Stevenson. It is most | Presented.”—Boston Courier. 
SOCIAL STRUGGLERS. 


By Prof. H. H. Bovesen, 12mo, $1.25. 


16mo, $1.25. 

“ Prof, Dovepen amtemtante.-acnovinnn, Rts, on8 be yoo éctinzates © in Gis 
8 various Gem dare 08 Steam. with a touch | novel with pay she ei ar be as well asan 
. themes, man WY aneatort readable, a a th “9 a salhecaphat 


, SECOND BOOK OF VERSE. 




















RLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 & 745 Broadway, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





CHERMERHORN’S T AcEncr. 
Oldest best known ia U. S. 


9 Race et otaaee, M, ¥. 





CONNECTICUT. 


Greenwich, Connecticut. 
RS, ELLIMAN WILL OPEN A SUMMER 
M Traine Crass for Kindergartners in Green- 
h, Conn, Fr System. For terms, 
address Mrs. Extiman, 1786 Broadway, NewYork. 





Hoboken, New J 
Tperiment Scoot. THE ACADEMIC DE- 
of the Stevens Institute of Techno! 





re-opens. tome Sth, 18 Bi: 
oa ee wy sed tchite of Scent. Len 
iZ40 per year, or $50 per term. 
Lakewood, New Jersey 


AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL, Among 
he ines, A thorough and attractive Schoo 
or * 


JAMES W, MOREY, Principal. 





Hartford (in the suburbs), Connecticut. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. Terms, $500 
$600. Every advantage for culture, "edy 

——— Number limited. Circulars wi 
Miss Sara J. Smiru, Principal. 


Lyme, Connecticut. 
LACK HALL i tan A Keg | and prepar: 
atory paw yy A for boys: ferences from 
parents and from elena of the Yale Faculty. 
Basrusrr, A. M., Principal. 











ble, attractive, healthful, Col- 


M LEAN SEM AN SEMINARY, YOUNG LADIES. 
courses. 
Rav. J. B. MacLEAN, 





a. Connecticut. 

S‘ paeesnes's Sapeesan aca 
Nineteen 6 1893. e 
Rev. et . Rose a Aer Rect. Miss 

Many R. Hitrarp, Princi 








MARYLAND, 


altimore, 21 ernon Piace 
iss BOND'S bay" AND HOME 
ces ror Giris. E oan Complete 
course, Special advantages in Music. 


Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Excter St. 








Morristown, New Jersey. 
T. HILDA’S ag 2 ag 
MER SEssion 
ScHoot 


YVuar 
Address, Sister 


FOR GIRLS. Sum- 
oy bag Pe oy, Vd = to Ait 








NEW YORK. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


109 West s4th Street, New York. 








ORS OMANS 5 FOOL. pee R. W. of the 
- Bh Rf : tuition 
pea gS on All he 
es, 
Drawing and Modeling, Science. naa, Singing 
mastics in all classes. course, 
sore Bey for Winder ie a will ne 
, Sti ts 
regular instruction in chalene. History of Educa- 
tion, Science and Singing, in addition to the 
training Kindergarten methods proper; the full 
‘Applications soasiied ot at th — ~ th 
Street, New York City. Shee! 
M. P. E. Groszmann, Supt, 
Pine Plains, New York. 

EYMOUR SMITH InsttT 
Plaivs, N. Y. Healthful, Oo, po 
theses. Term- wotamte, For ‘4 


da 





Albany, New York. 


T, AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Under the 
direction of B Doane. Choice of Four 
Courses of Study for graduation. Special 
studies may be taken, or the Harvard Core for 
Women, For Catalogue address Miss E. Boyd, 
Principal. 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
ELLS COLLEGE, ae WOMEN. 
Full Courses of Location beau- 
‘ihe OS ann beeen. = Suildiog with nme 
for prov: “1 Session begins Sept. #1, 1892. Send 
E. S. Frisszx, D.D., President. 


Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York. 


OME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Healthy sep mg home-like and thorough. 


S 
RY "MISS HARRISON. 














Tet TIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE Newburgh, New York. 
AE eter V lar Winter course x # 18t. 1863. HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
catalogue, and Davip Srrestt, GIRLS. The twenty-seventh year will begin 

, September 29d, 1802. 
MASSACHUSETTS. New York City, 241-243 West Seventy-Seventh St. 





Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 
RS ror rans SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


E: in September. 1892. 
Pleasant and healthful location. College pre- 
paratory and special studies. Nineteenth year. 





Worcester, Massachusetts. 
DALZELL’S PRIVATE =e 


CaOOL. West St.—Prepares 
J edt sr ere i we Se o 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ge a COLLEGE, Cwanpier Scien- 
tific Cou General education. S$ ity, 


Civil E Addvens, Presthen 
Professor E. Engineering Yi -— 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bordentown, New Jersey. 
OLLZGR F FOR YOUNG WOMEN ann GIRLS. 
Address for Ca 


Gis. Gaoraves . BOWEN, M.L.A., President. 




















Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
TH napey INSTIT 
See - Both sexes, bhi sot yore. aes 
or Business. rench, German, Art, 
Music, reaching Drill, Gymnasium. 





Bridgeton, New, Jersey. 
EVEN GABLES. Mrs, Westcott’s Board: 
Zeneol Sor Soees Laces. Climate 7s 
ve French German Teachers. 
Gymnasium Corti Certificate admits to Smith College. 





Crambury, New Jersey. 
Pre ote dl ous AND SCHOOL FOR 


Rav, C. F. Garnison, Prin, 





Bnglewood, New Jersey. 
Co cpens September Scuoot. FOR ow =p a 


ley “ein to Vasar, Welle 
; Carrots M. Geraisn, A.3. 
Taree Seat sbeire 


coruitatss tiiele-diaee 
_ ete a 











OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
Girls. Freveres & - all all coueges for men and 
women. NewSchoo ‘Armar Othoe Gym- 

nasium. Military drill under U.S. A cer. 
L. C. Mycarr, Head Master. 
New York City, 8sth and 86th Streets. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Riversipe Drive. 





» Rev. A. Matrices, A.M.,, Principal. 








OHIO. 





Columbus, Ohio: 15: E. Broad St. 


M ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
fmeg ror Younc Lapiss, ad 
Li usic, Art, 


terature, 
Culture. ‘Fall term begins 


re 


atl Pheeleal a 
a9, 1892. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
ILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Fifty 
miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous 
Cumberland Valley. 
ing bleak north, 
Courses. Music and Art. andsome Park, 
buildings, — Heat, Gymnasium, O 


Laboratories, etc 
Rev. J. Epcar, Px.D., Pra. 
Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 











ee OODFIELD” BOARDING Scyod 

isd Colley cory for Young Latin 
e 
pecebtiehed r Wi easy access of Phila, 
wo hours from New York. For catalogue address 
Principal of “* Woodfield,” Logan, Phila., Pa. 

THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home Giats. er the 


'WENTY U 
of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Mies 
Marion L, warranted to be + poy 
= years, Terms, $200a year. Address Mme, H, 








VERMONT. 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near r1gth St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. Frenchand English School for Girls. 


New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 

RIGINAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
anp Txcumica. Desicn ror Wom Practi- 
in design for comet, Wall- 
paper, Silks, and all Art Industries. Also most com- 
mee mained of angel ge rage 1 ore all 
e year, For terms particulars, ress 

the President, Mrs. Florence Evizasetu Cory. 








New York City, 43 West Forty-seventh Street. 


Capen CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 
tory and ts. Individunl in- 


attention to hewn oF 
tion. Native t ers in Modern Gn 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B. pall A.B., 


and Lois A. Banos, (Formerly of ses Park Avenue. j 





New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th Street. 


M*® reesiae ay any “4 THOMPSON'S 
Boarding ay School for Girls, Re-opens 
Thursday, Oct. ach. 





New York City, 308 West soth Street. 
AVAGE we DEVELOPMENT IN- 
St STITUTE Gymnasi classes for 


be Ladies, Boys atd hen under” constant 
‘edical Supervision. specialt 
Send for circular, RT ig el f 


6 West 48th Street, New York City. 


Iss SPENCES BOARDING AND DAY 
SCH For Girls. Primary, Acad 


and Preparatory Courses. Special 
students admitted. No more than eight pupils con- 
stitute any‘class. 


An Agency jayccnen if iProrcin neste ot 
nesaaeite That sc C wonting beth 


pigg Big fag 4 Recommends 
C, W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 

















Burlington, Vermont. 

HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocesan 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rev. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. 


Burlington, Vermont. 
ERMONT EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE. Board- 











Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), Cal. 


ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FOR BOYS. ‘Ret 
erences : Dwight, New H ; Pres. F, 
A. Walker, Sean | Rev. E. E. Hale, ; 





Dr. J. 8. hStNY. Address 5, D. 

Bather (aby 18 Gags. 136 Lexington Ave., 
during July and and Aug. 

wt, Gort, 1m. 


CARROLL SEMINARY AND bat 
"GERVATORY OF MUSIC. “ Oreads” 





Washington, District of Columbia. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. A. School of High 


- Rng 
ern See, eet eae ae 


r.and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL. 


FRENCH 224 





aH 


= 





reading our pOmans | CHOISIS SERI 5, 60 cents 
vol,, and CONTES C =o S SERIES, 25 cents 
vol, Eacha and by a well-known author. 


List sent on appl 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 883 Sixth Av. (48th St.), N.Y 
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—-G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
HAVE NOW READY. 


OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. 
By Henry F. Peta, Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Oxford. 


12mo, $1.75. 


This work has been planned more particularly to 
meet the requirements of higher grade students and 
reading classes. 


VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY. 
A text-book for students and practitioners. 
By A. MiLnes MARSHALL, M,D., Beyer 
Professor of Zodlogy in Owens College, 
England, author of ‘‘A Junior Course 
in Practical Zodlogy.” Large 8vo, with 
700 pages and over 250 illustrations. $6.00, 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF PANICS, 
And their Periodical Occurrence in the 
United States. By CLement JuGLAR, 
Member of the Institute. , Englished and 
edited, with an Introductory Essay Set- 
ting Forth the Indications of Approach- 
ing Panic, by DeCourcry W. THom. 
With Explanatory Tables. (‘‘ Questions 
of the Day” Series, No. 74.) 8vo, $1.00. 


A LITERARY COURTSHIP. 
Under the Auspices of Pike’s Peak. By 
Anna FuLLER, author of ‘‘Pratt Portraits.” 
12mo, illustrated, $1.00. 


PRATT PORTRAITS: 
Sketched in a New England Suburb. By 


AnNA FULLER. 3d edition. 16mo, $1.00. 


“ One of the richest and most worthy contrieations 
to omer al literature < Fe ar Ray = 
positively photogra’ is skillful wr' 
feels the portraits Aad Pits New bm ig family, 
Pratt b: so thoroughly N 


ew England by 
nature. bw 5-4 Herald. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF INDIVIDU- 
ALITY; 
or, The One and the Many. 

By Anromvette BRowN BLACKWELL, author 
of ‘Studies in General Science,” ‘‘ The 
Sexes Throughout Nature,” ‘‘ The Phys- 
ical Basis of Immortality,” etc. 8vo, 
gilt top, with diagrams, $3.00. 


‘A Story of Society. 





A WASHINGTON SYMPHONY. 
By Mrs. WILLIAM 
12mo, $1.00. 


THE MEANING AND THE 
METHOD-OF LIFE. 
A Search for Religion in Biology. By 


Gro. M. Goutp, A.M., M.D. 8vo, $1.75. 


“It contains much that is suggestive as ay 4 beer Aa 
ing. The author is plainly a man who has ht to 
bear a cultivated intelligence and a thoughtt tful and 
inquiring mind on the previome of the here and here- 
after.”—N. Y, Tribune 


THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE, A.D. 64-170. 

With Chapters of Later Christian History 
in Asia Minor, By Prof. W. H. Ramsay, 
of the University of Aberdeen and Mans- 
field College, Oxford,. 8vo, with maps, 
$3.00, 


PartiaL Conrents: Paul’s Journeys in Asia 
Minor—St. Paul at ipnesue The A of Nero 
the Christians 


LAMONT WHEELER. 


Towards —The Poller of the Flavian 
Emperors Tomeeve the Church—The Polley of Ha- 
p= ng Tj, ond arcus—the Acts of Paul and Thekla 
—The §S ion of the Empire—The Jews in 
Asia ‘Minor in Two nee apy ree ge 


NULLIFICATION AND SECESSION. 


Webster’s Argument, and the Kentucky and 
Virginia Resolutions. Considered in 
reference to the Constitution and His- 
torically. By CALezB WILLIAM Lorina, 
8vo, $1.00. 


“Tt is emphatically a book phi rodents of Politi- 
cal History will welcome.”’—J, ecorder. 
“ A short pan ell concave agit cloe 
compacted with facts and authorit 
=e whole 7 ny ae apereaee moral significa: 


“The con yoame ¢ chews much fm, research 


and study, and will be a decided aid to students of 
American history.’ tor SA Times. 


THE LOVES OF PAUL FENLY. 


A Drama in Verse. By ANNA M, Fitcu, 
12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


FLEETING THOUGHTS. 
Poems by CAROLINE E, PREnNTISS, 
full gilt, $1.00. 


I2mo, 





*," Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, prospectus of the Knickerbocker 
Nuggets, Heroes, and Story of the Nations Series sent on application. 





To Authors & Publishers. 


a cilia of pros cag aad vere skilled revision and nab 
ie mae proct reading. Fe ding. FOR Pt *SUBLISHERS, 
ks of reference. 

Bureau of renee 
tues potion tat ei eis on by our ina 


Dr. TITUS M1. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


RMANIA $227 


and Litera: is 
thep high recommend 





















JUST PUBLISHED. 
Stories from the Rabbis. 


By Asrams Isaacs, A delightful 
book for old and young contain- 
ing legends and fancies from the 
Talmud, and Midrash, and writ- 
ten ina ‘popular style. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, with Decora- 
tive Design, 12mo, price, $r. 25, 


To be had of all book dealers, and can 
be ordered direct of the publishers. 


Charles L. Webster & Co., 
67 Fifth Ave., near I4th St., 
New York. 





Cassell Publishing Co. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


By JULIEN GORDON, 
HIS LETTERS. 

A Transcript of Modern Love. By JULIEN 
Gorpon, author of * Marionettes,” ‘“‘A 
Diplomat’ s Diary,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 
12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 

“ The ancients knew gots of Oe the Seentiony 
pre pee SF of the emotion Re- 
mo re oy are two pt cenb~rny w 
were ions conjoined in the passion known to the 

Greek or Roman lover,”’—Samts Bauve, 

By PIERRE LOTI. 
JEAN BERNY, SAILOR. 

By Pierre Lott, author of ‘‘ The Book of 
Pity and of Death,” etc.,etc. Translated 

by E, P. Robins. I vol , I2mo, extra 
cloth, navy - 

art which Kiet his coun » ae “ — 

mote w 
nal: and d 

feelings. "—New York Mail and Express. 

By MARK RUTHERFORD. 
MARK RUTHERFORD’S 
DELIVERANCE, 

A Novel. Edited by Reupen SHAPcorTT. 
1 vol,, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. Uniform with 
‘The Autobiogray hy of Mark Ruther- 
ford,” and ‘The Revolution in Tanner's 
Lane,” by the same author. 


‘When you have read the book feel that 
have withieeed the of a man ab yes = 


career mere 
witnessed it in ME. wort and not ina 'e 
could not give too oa A i setae 
Wass yy — owes in Ha 
By MAX O’RELL, 
ENGLISH PHARISEES, 
FRENCH CROCODILES, 
And other Anglo-French Typical Characters, 
By Max O’RELL, author of “ Jonathan 
and His Continent, " “A Frenchman in 
America,” etc., etc. 1 vol., r2mo, Cassell’s 
Sunshine Series, paper, 50 cents; 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. 
call d M U , 
«£0 de proper justice t } ax O'Ratt's work world 
Philadelp ja Item. 
“Interesting, clever, and instructive.”—BSoston 


Times 
By Mrs. W. K, CLIFFORD. 
A WILD PROXY. 

A Tragic Comedy of To-Day, By Mrs. W. 
K, CLirForD, author of ‘ Mrs, Keith's 
Crime,” ‘‘Aunt Anne,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

BB Ay By Clifford is one of style of har own, 
OU b ot ones ati eea panvin Sache he wea 
By A. H. nian 
THE GODS OF OLYMPOS; 

Or, Mythology of the Greeks and Romans. 
Translated and edited from the twentieth 
edition of A. H. Prtiscus, by KATHERINE. 
A. RALEIGH, with a Preface by Jane E, 
Harrison. 1 vol., 8vo, extra cloth, $2,00~ 

By JULES VERNE. 
MISTRESS BRANICAN, 

A Novel, By Jutes Verne, author of 
‘*Caesar Cascabel,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, il- 
lustrated, Cassell’s Sunshine Series, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents ; smali 8vo edition, 
extra cloth, $2.00. 


“ Beneath ~ partaee of all the ‘ < o 
noted author there is an abundance o 
pas Faget ws RE '~Jowa School Journal, 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Comp’y, 
104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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MACMILLAN & CO”S NEW BOOKS. 








Uniform with the 10-volume Edition of Jane Austen's Works. 


THE NOVELS and POEMS 


OF 


CHARLOTTE, EMILY and ANNE BRONTE 


In 12 16mo Volumes. 


With Portrait and 36 Illustrations in Photogravure, after drawings by 


H. S. GREIG. Price $1.00 each. To be issued monthly. 


Now Ready. Vols. 1 and2. JANE EYRE. 


Mr. William Winter's New Book, 
Shadows of the Stage. 
SECOND SERIES. 
18mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


#4 Also large-paper limited edition, 
“The reader ts tiled almost in eres on 


een and heard Pad great ones, 
illuminating is the touch na this Findly hs 
fine are his discriminations ; how ki: 

est censure.” —Philadelphia Record. 


“Mr. sige fi! oe wy mye | lends a charm to 
every page 0: and there are many 
mf of Saat critieios that make ita valen. 
contribution to stage literature.”—Dramatic 


By the same Author. 
Shadows of the Stage. 
First Series. 18mo, cloth gilt, 75 cents. 
Shakespeare’s England. 
New Edition. :18mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 75 cents. 
Gray Days and Gold. 
New Edition, 18mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 75 cents. 
Old Shrines and Ivy. 
18mo, cloth gilt, 75 cents. 
George William Curtis. 


With Portrait. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


“A fragrant seems that now, embalmed between 
the covers of a will shed lasting sweetness.” — 
Philadelphia record. 








Now Ready. A New Book by F. Marion Craw/ford. 
The Novel. What It Is. 
or Manion a Conwronp, author of ** Children of the 
’ etc,, etc, Uniform with the 
edition of William "Winter's Works With 
it. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


#,* Alsoa iaasenaee limited edition, 1amo, $2.00. 





Now Ready. Second Edition. 16mo,§1.05. Collected 
Edition of the 
Poems of William Watson. 
«6mo, hag ‘er oa limited large-paper edition, 


hand-mad Onl 
fon ER $3.50, — viaitied 


*,* In addition to Mr, Watson's latest poems, this 
M all the poems in the = 
poms pth which was eablished in 1884, 
By the same Author, 
The Eloping Angels. 
36mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
“Mr. Watson calls his poem It has 
serious places, and it containe sot some © Sdmlsable lines,”’ 








Just Published. ame, cloth $1.50. 
Verbum Dei. 


The Yale Lectures on Preach Post p By Rosest 
F. Horton, M.A., author of “* tion and the 
Bible,” etc, 12m0, 1.50, 

‘od th =a gay A certainly ome the strongest 
and ablest, if not the strongest and ablest, of the 


casionally from E . His ti ht is deep, 
though clothed in {the planes A Saxon ; and hi 
diction is and refined. His mind is of a 


strongly lo “od ast, welding his his fhongms into an un- 


By the same Author. 
Revelation and the Bible. 
ramo, cloth, $2.00. 

“Mr. Horton is both interesting and instructive in 
his careful and luminous exposiion,’ "—Daily Tele- 
graph. 

Just Published. xamo, cloth.$r.50. 
Survivals in Christianity. 

Studies in the Theology of Divine Immanence. By 
the Rev. sgn apelin ge zamo, cloth, $r. = 4 
“We can heartily Mr. Wood's volume. 

He has read widely and gee ag The style is 

i ge cpa and the pe mya al bed» ject 

tened by numerous apposite poetic ions. 
laily Plain Dealer. . 
Now Ready. amo, cloth, $1.25. 
The World of the Unseen. 
Aa, Essay on the Relation ¢ the ghar Space and 


hings Eternal. By the Rev. A. WitLink. 12mo, 
cloth, $r.25. 





Just Published. Third Edition. amo, cloth, $2.50. 
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The Sonority of Byron 


Ir, AFTER WADING through seas of fustian for a pearl, we 
were suddenly to come upon the lines beginning 
“ Ye stars which are the poetry of Heaven,” 


they would seem very beautiful to us, especially if seen thus 
for the first time; and the whole remaining stanza, which so 
aptly crystallizes all that tradition has tosay concerning the sad 
astrology of human affairs, might be hailed as a poem complete 
in itself—a gem the finding of which might predicate a new 
Golconda of poetic thought. But when, as is the case through- 
out the whole of the fourth canto of “Childe Harold,” we 
find line after line of equal poetic suggestion and of equally 
sonorous execution, we are tempted to throw down the stylus 
in divine disgust, and exclaim, “ Something too much of this.” 

The same uniform, wearying sonorousness pervades the 
entire canto, to call which monotonous would all too feebly 
describe the sense of repletion which is engendered by a read- 
ing of these stately verses, The poem is full not only of fine 
lines, but of grand scenes, from the celebrated description of 
a storm in the Alps, or the picture of the Coliseum by moon- 
light, to the apostrophe to Ocean at its conclusion. Nowhere 
in the English language can be found such a wealth of what 
is called “fine writing” ; nowhere else is to be found Eng- 
lish verse so stiltedly stately: the soul of the reader cries out 
for a plain scene, some green spot of cool, versified prose on 
which to rest his hot and fevered imagination: did I say im- 
agination? No, surely, that is not whatis meant; for though 
the poetry frequently touches the sublime, the idea is too 
often obscured, or even concealed, by the pompous splendor 
of the verbiage. The most learned critics of German music 
find fault with Franz Schubert, whose exquisite melodies 
are sung in all languages, because of an injudicious and 
sometimes inartistic overloading of the accompaniment. It 
is with him as with Byron—a clear case of embarras de 
richesse. Neither of these men, having caught the idea, 
could resist the temptation to clothe it with a wealth of 
resounding phrase, or over-resonant harmonies, as the case 
might be—a garb which was at times scarce meet for a theme 
whose very grandeur claimed simplicity. 

That the boy-lord of Newstead Abbey should possess to an 
eminent degree the faults as well as the virtues attributed to 
youth, was to be expected, as he never knew middle life, 
much less old age; and far from wondering at an extrava- 
gance which does at times border on tumid rhetoric in some 
of his earlier works, we should remember that the whole period 
of his productive activity comprised the time between nine- 
teen and thirty-four years of age; that the first cantos of 
« Childe Harold ” were written at twenty to spina By 6 the 

Bride of Abydos” at twenty-three; while as far back as 
the “Hours of Idleness,” the poet himself exclaims, as if 
in prophetic deprecation :— 

“ The artless Helicon I plead is youth.” 


The extraordinary popularity which greeted the début 
t was so overwhelming, so dramatic, that the 

auto-critic characterizes his experience as follows :—“ I 
one morning and found myself famous.” And surely 

such success might have turned a wiser head than that of 
the author of “English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” An 
youth of twenty-two returns from his travels on the 
t and publishes a poem which he himself values so 
that he actually believes it necessary to hurry and 
deliver his maiden-speech in Parliament, in order to adver- 
tise this exam When lo! the very reviews whose severity 
_ had em his boyish experiences announce that “the 
task of criticism is lost in admiration.” And so the curled 
of the literary hour once more speaks in modest 


on it became the fashion to allude to 


deprecation :—“ It would ill become me to quarrel with the 
very small degree of censure, when, perhaps, if the critics had 
been less kind, they had been more candid.” 

To those who read in sober half-approval the works which 
caused all this tumult, there would seem but little in what 
theologians call internal evidence to account for the excite- 
ment they created, and it might even seem that the English- 
speaking public was by some process hypnotized into a state 
of being more in rapport with that style of poetry than any 
before or since, There is something perilously fascinatin 
in the contemplation of a force that Berets upon the worl 
at once and strikes the blows of a giant with what seems 
the arm of a child. Our love of the marvellous is by no 
means limited to that period when “ Puss in Boots” and 
“Jack the Giant-Killer” stalked as realities through our 
childish consciousness, Even history loves to linger over such 
episodes as smack of romance or possible fiction, and the story 
of a subaltern of Corsica, who flung strategy to the winds 
and conquered Europe in an impossible, and, moreover, a 
scientifically unjustifiable manner, will always be found to 
outvalue in interest the doings of the Bourbon kings. But 
when the first excitement has subsided there is apt to ensue 
the inevitable revulsion ; people grow ashamed of their un- 
reasoning adoration, and, like primitive peoples, they dethrone 
their idols, even if they fail to find them clay. People 
ashamed of an adoration which they were fain to attribute 
to their own youth, just as children look askance on fairy- 
tales that they have outgrown. And so in time the poets of 
the Lake School, and others, came to be recognized as 
Byron records :— 

“La Belle Alliance of dunces down at Zero, 
Now that my muse is fallen, may rise again.” 

Campbell was one of the most sonorous poets of his time, 
and his influence is discernible in much of Byron’s earlier 
work, In the lines in the “ Pleasures of Hope,” wherein we 
are told that 

“ Conrad’s tomb is on. the desert piled,” 
we find prefigured “ The Corsair” name and all; and by an odd 
coincidence a.considerable portion of the same poem is de- 
voted to a harrowing description of the sufferings and hard- 
ships endured by Admiral Byron, grandfather of the younger 
poet. One of the most noted critics of that period used to 
tell of the delight it gave him to repeat a certain line in the 
“ Pleasures of Hope,” rolling the syllables under his tongue 
and filling his ears with their musical resonance, The coup- 
let is :-— 
“ And heard across the waves’ tumultuous roar 
The wolf’s long howl from Oonalaska’s shore,” 

The music—ay, the meaningless music we must call it, for 
the pivotal word is Eskimo, and its meaning we know not 
—is most abundantly reénacted in most of the popular 
poetry of Campbell, and the same vigor and gusto in the use 
of sound are observable in Byron, from “ The Corsair” to 
“Sardanapalus.” The poem called “ Lara” was published 
conjointly with one by Rogers called “ Jaqueline.” At that 
time Rogers was in the zenith of his fame and had attained 
the full maturity of his powers. Critics of that day, while 
according equal praise to the substance of * Jaqueline,” were 
so carried away by the splendid sonority of “ Lara” that later 


r, Rogers’s poem as 
the “ dead twin” of Byron’s “ Lara.” 

There are undoubtedly occasions in which language the 
most grandiloquent might seem the proper medium for de- 
scribing certain scenes, Take, for instance, the description 
of the night before Waterloo, From the joyous opening of 
revelry by night, the breathless agitation that ushers in the 
rumors of battle, and for several stanzas, the language fairly 
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booms with the reverberations of cannon and the clank and 
clatter of marching men. Here sonority is at home, and no 
Icelandic skald revels in a “feast of swords” with greater 
abandon to local influence, Then again, in the lines be- 
ginning 
“ Oh Time, thou beautifier of the dead,” 

where can be found such opportunities for ringing the 
changes in resonant verse? The Dead March in “Saul” is 
not more solemn or death-like. As has been said of the 
“ Marche Funébre” of Chopin as compared with that of Beet- 
hoven, this passage seems to commemorate a death with no 
hope of resurrection. 


acaulay tells us that, notwithstanding all this poetry. 


must lose in popular esteem by the inevitable change in men’s 
thoughts, by the certain building of new idols, whether of 
brass or gold, there is much of the poetry of Byron which 
can only perish with the English language ; and I am will- 
ing to hazard a conjecture that in his case, as probably in all 
others, there will be a survival, not necessarily of the fittest, but 
of the most characteristic; that while Keats will be known and 
remembered by his “ Ode to a Grecian Urn” or “ The Eve 
of St. Agnes,” Shelley by “ Alastor” and “’The Skylark,” 
Milton by “Comus” and “ Lycidas,” that part of the poetry 
of Byron which shall resound along the corridors of time 
will be his most sonorous lines, from “Childe Harold” to 
“ Sardanapalus,” S. R, Exuiortr, 





Literature 
Mr. Watson’s “Caprice” 
The Eloping Angels: A Caprice. By William Watson. 75 cts. 
Macmillan & Co, 

WITH THE EXCEPTION of a few epigrammatic phrases and 
admirably turned lines, and perhaps two or three brief, seri- 
ous passages, we have been unable to find in this “ caprice” 
anything at all characteristic which would lead one to attri- 
bute it to the same mind that conceived the beautiful poems 
in the two volumes, “ Wordsworth'’s Grave” and “ Lach- 
ryme Musarum,” ‘The very title is ominous of something 
infelicitous, considered in connection with serious poetry. 
“ The Eloping Angels” suggests a comic opera, and the sub- 
title, “ A Caprice,” does not modify the suggestion to any 
considerable degree. Mr, Watson, doubtless, believed there 
was some good in the poem, Those who are familiar with his 
writing, both in poetry and in criticism, need not to be re- 
minded that it is never devoid of purpose and meaning. To 
such persons, as to us, the caprice will be sure to present the 
difficult question: — What, exactly, does it mean? In the dedi- 
catory note the author alludes to its “somewhat hazardous 
levity,” and expresses a hope that Mr. Grant Allen may 
recognize beneath such levity “a spirit not wholly flippant.” 
It is as though he had been flirting with the Muse and were 
not quite sure whether he had been really in earnest during 
the flirtation, The levity in these twenty-nine stanzas is 

nderous rather than hazardous : Mr. Watson’s capabilities 

or “quips and cranks and wanton wiles” are fortunately 
small enough to save him from the humiliating popularity 
that is a natural consequence of being funny or trivial in 
verse, 
“The Eloping Angels” is what we should call a mild sort 
of allegory. Briefly told, the story is this :—Faust and Meph- 
istopheles are feeling “ supremely bored” ; so Faust suggests 
that Mephisto procure them a half-hour’s visit in heaven. 
To this “the great artificer of sin” replies that “ Peter is 
stony as his name” and that there is no chance of getting 
through the gate, but by peeping through the windows a 
glimpse of heaven could be had. 
“So, on the wings of magic power, these twain 
Ascended ape the steep and giddy night ; 
And soon this earth and all it doth contain 
Shrank to a t of hesitating light, 
Till, as th mbed those altitudes inane, 
The ements celestial dawned in sight, 
And domes and turrets made one golden gleam 
Splendid beyond all splendor born of dream.” 
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Having reached a window, Mephisto, addressing Faust, 
says :— 
“ You, as a stranger, might do worse than cast 
A glance inside: most probably, your last.” 
Just then Faust overhears an angelic conversation, and, look- 
ing in, discovers 
“ Two human lovers, who, by sudden fate, 
Full early from the yoke of life being freed, 
Renewed their vows in that celestial state.” 

Of these Immortal Spirits he asks for news of what is going 
on in heaven, The “ Youth Angelic” replies that they know 
nothing concerning heavenly affairs save that there is neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage there, and that they being 
determined to marry are scheming to get back toearth, The 
only hindrance is their garb, which would cause comment, 
Hearing this, the shrewd Mephisto proposes that the lovers 
exchange wardrobes with himself and Faust. This done, 
Faust and his Familiar enter heaven by the window, while 
the “ bright fugitives” tireless fare until they descry this orb 

“ Hung like a fairy lamp with timid gleam 
From the great branches of the solar scheme. 
* * * * * 
So, on the earth, as angels they remained, 
Yet more than angels, being lovers too; 
All their celestial loveliness retained, 
And evermore in earthly sweetness grew. 
* * * * * 
“ And still they tafry. I have met them oft, 
With their pure voices and caressing eyes. 
You hear the rustle of their raiment soft ; 
And looking up, behold with no surprise 
The coronal they never yet have doffed, 
The lucid aureole worn in Paradise : 
Nor can you marvel that they never cared 
For joys which only idle angels shared.” 
Returning from their sojourn in heaven, Mephisto observes 
that the place 
“ has hardly changed one bit 
Since the old days before the historic split,” 
while Faust remarks that they 
“ have just been privileged to see 
The dulness of entire felicity.” 

Among the extracts given here are to be seen the best 
features of the poem. It is amusing, perhaps. It is ca 
pricious, certainly. With our great admiration for Mr. Wat- 
son’s poetry, we wish he had not allowed these angels to 
elope ; but since he has done so, we earnestly hope that he 
will naver receive them back again into the hallowed realm 
of his imagination, whence heretofore have come to us only 
such things as are lucid and lovely. 





Home Rule in the Isle of Man 

The Land of Home Rule: An Essay on the History and Constitution of 
psd na of Man. By Spencer Walpole. $1.75. Longmans, Grem 
Mr. WALPOLE is known as the author of works of history 
and political biography which have achieved more thané 
“ success of esteem.” His “ History of England from 1815 
to 1858,” in five volumes, and his “ Life of ford John Rus 
sell,” in two volumes, have had a reception favorable enough 
to show that in the opinion of the public best able to judge 
of their merits he is well-qualified to deal with subjects re 
quiring good narrative and reasoning powers, along with 4 
careful and impartial statement of facts. Indeed, no one but 
a writer conscious of possessing such a reputation would have 
= forth at this time the challenge inherent in the very title of 
is latest work. He therein proclaims himself a believer @ 
the doctrine of “Home Rule” in a form which is most dit 
tasteful to the majority of the aristocratic class to which by 
birth and association he belongs, and announces that he has 
written a history for the very purpose of showing the bene 
ficial results of that doctrine when put fairly in practice. 
Yet he evidently feels assured that no one will question the 
good faith either of his statements or of his deductions. = 
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The Isle of Man may be justly styled a miniature Ireland. 
In its population the two races, Celtic and Anglo-Saxon, 
stand to each other in about the same proportion as in the 
In each island two languages are spoken. In 
both there are the same disadvantages of soil and climate 
for agriculture which make the payment of rent a heavier 
burden to the occupants of land than it is found to be in the 
greater part of England. The conflict of religion does not 
indeed exist in Man; yet there are passages in the island 
history which show that under another frame of government 
the differences between the established Anglican Church and 
the Nonconformists might easily have become serious. The 
real fount of evil in Ireland, however, springs from the tenure 
of land; and the same source of misery and dissension for- 
merly existed in Man. Two hundred years ago the Earl of 
Derby, as the readers of Scott’s “ Peveril of the Peak” are 
aware, was the feudal sovereign of the island. He owned 
the land, and the people were his tenants. They had, how- 
ever, acquired by custom a fixity of tenure, under which 
the inheritance passed from father to son, subject only to a 
small quit-rent. This happy state of things was suddenly 
abolished by one of these petty sovereigns, the “ Great Earl 
of Derby,” as he is styled in the island history, who was a 
conspicuous figure in the Civil War of the seventeenth cent- 
ury, In the middle of that century, by an arbitrary act, 
he converted all his tenantry into leaseholders after the old- 
fashioned Irish system—a system under which all improve- 
ments are discouraged, and the tenant sinks steadily into 
poverty and degradation. “ ‘The change,” we are told, “led 
to much resentment, The land question became thence- 
forward the chief political question in the island, It was 
the true cause of Christian’s rebellion ; it increased the diffi- 
culties which Lady Derby had to face ; it ensured the troops 
of the Commonwealth a ready reception in the island ; it 
remained a fruitful source of disaffection after the Restora- 
tion,” 

Fortunately, fifty years later, the ecclesiastical head of the 
island, Bishop Wilson, had the sagacity to discern the origin 
of these evils and sufficient influence to secure a remedy. 
He prevailed on a successor of the “ Great Earl’ to re- 
verse his unhappy policy, and by an “ Act of Settlement” to 
secure all his tenants a perpetuity in their holdings at a 
trifling quit-rent. How great was this reform may be under- 
stood when it is known that the total “ Lord’s rent” of the 
island amounts now to less than $7500, while but for the 
Act of Settlement it would have been $500,000, “The 
whole of this difference,” writes Mr. Walpole, “that un- 
¢arned increment which the landlord almost everywhere ap- 
propriates, has remained with the tenants under the pro- 
Visions of this great measure.” He invites his readers to 

imagine what the condition of Ireland would have been 
to-day if the grievances of Irish tenants had been re- 
dressed in 1845 or even in 1869, on the broad lines on which 
the Act of Settlement was drawn. Tenant wrong would 
have been turned into tenant right. Outrage might have 
ceased when the chief cause of it was removed; and the 
Irish, like their Manx neighbors, might have become a loyal, 
contented, and conservative people.” 

[he Manx, it is well-known, have had their own local 

re for centuries, and have no desire to come under 

the rule of the English Parliament, The constitution of this 
legislature has varied considerably from time to time, At 
ag it 1s,in some respects, by no means unlike that which 
Mr. Gladstone has proposed for Ireland, Its results may 
be judged from a single fact. There are three banks in the 
island whose united deposits now exceed $7,500,000 ; “ in 
other words, the deposits amount tc $12 5 for very member 
‘of the population.” This little community, of not much 
More than 50,000 souls, once a turbulent and poverty-stricken 
a, is now, under a system of home rule and rational 
tenure, one of the most harmonious and prosperous 
ape of the globe. There is much also in Mr. Wal- 
‘Pole’s book that will interest his readers, wholly apart from 
: His researches have brought out many curious 
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points of history and ethnology in which the annals of this 
small island cast a valuable light on those of its greater 
neighbors, It is somewhat surprising, however, that with all 
his experience in book-making, he should have forgotten or 
disdained the useful adjuncts which the great masters of 
the historical craft are nowadays accustomed to call to their 
aid, and should have seriously diminished the attraction and 
helpfulness of his work by allowing it neither a map nor an 
index. 





“The Army of Northern Virginia in 1862" 
By William Allan. $350. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THIs Is ONE of the books which belongs in the library of war 
asa science, Ourgreat civil struggle, in the early years of the 
seventh decade of this century, has been as prolific of miscel- 
taneous books as Cadmus’s handful of dragon’s teeth was of 
autochthonic fighters, As the years go on and the interest 
in details becomes less, this great brood of books will be 
thinned out and only a few will remain, like the five survivers 
whom. Cadmus utilized to build his city, Even in the very 
best reminiscences, the old soldier, writing many years after- 
wards, is apt to remember things which never took place, 
while in those books which are mere campaign documents 
or partisan tracts the proportions of error are even greater, 
A perfectly candid and judicial book on the war makes a 
distinct addition to the science of logistics, Such a volume 
we think we have in the late William Allan’s narrative of 
“The Army of Northern Virginia in 1862.” With the great 
military critic, Mr. John @; Ropes, we feel that it is a mat- 
ter for sincere congratulation that this contribution to the 
history of our Civil War is now the property of the American 
public, Col. Allan’s rare gifts, and his abilities as a military 
critic, were of an unusually high order. His opportunities 
for observing the events of which he treats were also ex 
tionally good. Almost from the beginning of the war he 
was attached to the headquartets of Lieut.-Gen, Jackson, and 
in January, 1863, was made Chief of Ordnance of the second 
corps of the Confederate army in Virginia, It would in- 
deed be difficult to name any other position in the Confed- 
erate army which could give an officer a more varied experi- 
ence or familiarize him with more important and decisive 
actions, Added to this, he had sound judgment on military 
matters, a cool and clear head and a tenacious memory, while 
every page of his book shows a love of truth that is as rare 
as it is beautiful, Unfortunately death carried off this able 
writer before he had completed his work, which was nothing 
less than the entire history of the army of Northern Virginia, 
This third volume from his pen, however, though distinct in 
itself from his two previous books, treats of the movements 
in the year 1862, His last work on earth was to finish the 
closing chapter. In reading over the narrative, we are sur- 
prised at the fulness and detail of the author's knowledge, 
for he has not only read, but has pondered, the statements 
of writers on both sides of Mason’s and Dixon's line, balan- 
cing each statement with the other, and frequently using his 
own trained judgment to decide between conflicting state- 
ments. His praise of the valor and fine qualities of the 
Northern troops is unstinted, but never fulsome ; while, on 
the other hand, he does not hesitate to express his admira-: 
tion of the Confederate troops wherever they truly deserve 
it, Those who wish to get as near to the actual facts as 
possible will enjoy the strong grasp of facts and the calm, 
judicial style of the writer, In technical equipment the 
book is all that could be desired. There isa portrait of the 
author, showing a face that is singularly strong in those feat- 


ures which express judgment, deliberation, energy, tenacity, 
r, Ropes 


‘and power of analysis. The introduction by 


teems with important and necessary information. The sub- 
ject is well laid out in.chapters of proper length which do 
not severely strain the reader's attention ; the of 
the battle of Sharpsburg, for example, being in no 
fewer than six chapters, while that of Fredericksburg, which 
is a model of con and luminous description, six 


also, The military maps are a remarkable feature of this 
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book, They have been drawn from surveys and first-class 
authorities, and are wonderfully clear ; and while full of de- 
tail, the important points are caught by the eye at once. 
The printing and coloring have been remarkably well-done, 
and there is a good index. Take it all in all, we know of no 
more conscientious and thorough work in the great library 
of books on the Civil War. We trust that Mr. Allan’s ex- 
ample will be followed by more Confederate officers, in order 
that scientific material of the first order may accumulate 
and, like healthy wheat in good soil, kill off the abundant 
crop of unnecessary and undesirable products. 








Freshest News From China ,. 
A Winter in North China, By the Rev. T. M. Morris. $2. Fiem- 
ing H, Revell Co. 

AN OLD LAND seen with a fresh pair of eyes makes 
material for a good traveller’s story. Although the Dutch 
roverb is sometimes true, “If a man comes from afar give 
im leave to lie,” yet since China is so near, it hardly pays 
in these days of steam to tell anything but the truth. The 
Rev. T. M. Morris and the Rev. Richard Glover, two Eng- 
lish Baptist clergymen of impressive appearance and — 
frame, and one, at least, adorned with the white beard whic 
always secures recognition and honor in China, went out at 
the request of their brethren to inspect their work. Of critics, 
globe-trotters who visit the ports and at the Hong lunches 
and the club tables learn all about the missionary work, and 
come home to spread their omniscient criticism in the news- 
— there are more than enough. Of reports from the 

eld by the workers themselves there are stacks in the mis- 
sionary periodicals; but fair and unprejudiced statements 
from those who give the simple facts are rare. It would be 
a good thing if we could occasionally get judicial statements 
by those who, as to their personal opinions, are neither 
friends nor foes to Christian missionary work. In this in- 
stance, while the critics are friendly they are also trust- 
worthy. 

They made a journey of about five thousand miles in five 
or six of the richest provinces of China, between the Great 
Wall and the Yangtsekiang, On the old map, which they 
have reproduced in the preface, we see that the palisaded 
boundary of Shinking, which is now a province of China 
and Manchuria, is still kept, 0 it has long ago been 
improved off the face of the earth, These travellers were 
wide-awake observers, and the impression one gets in read- 
ing the book is like that of drinking a full glass of wine from 
a press that overflows with ripest grapes. Almost as happy 
as a child with a new doll are these level-headed Englishmen, 
who seem to have enjoyed every day of their tour. They tell 
us of China in America—that is, San Francisco; take us up to 
Tokyo; give us a peep into Korea; and then we are in the 
midst of the great crowds of Chinese cities and see the mis- 
sionaries in their actual work. The descriptions of street 
life are very animated; and while Mr. Morris does not at- 
tempt to explain the convolutions of the yellow brain, he does 
talk brightly and engagingly about the yellow man as he is 
actually seen in out-door life, He describes the wedding 
and funeral processions; takes us into the mission schools of 
both Protestants and Catholics; shows rather clearly why 
the Chinese have so often a bitter feeling about the supposed 
evil practices of the missionaries, The persistent super- 
stition that a large number of babies are annually required 
to satisfy the demands of foreign medicine-makers ot pho- 
a va who get their. raw material by extracting the 
babies’ eyes, has a twofold basis. In the first place, the 
Chinese pharmacopoeia makes liberal use of parts of the 
human.and other animal bodies in compounding medicines. 
‘But still more powerfully does the misunderstood dogma of 
the Real Presence give rise to those horrible superstitions 
which make the Chinaman suspicious of missionaries. Mr. 
Morris thinks that the moral conscience of the people has 
not been so much perverted as paralyzed. The two great 
wants of China are character and conscience, to which the 
reviewer modestly adds—bath-tubs, soap and good drainage. 
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These, applied in the form of argumentum ad hominem, will 
do much to convince China of the beauty of Christianity, 
An interesting chapter on the Fung-Shui, or wind and water 
(perhaps we might translate it malaria), superstition is given, 
and there is a most excellent chapter on missionary work 
and methods. Those misguided and belated people who 
think it costs a million dollars to make a convert ought to 
read this chapter. Mr. Morris being a clergyman, and not 
a physician, is also astonished at the almost incredibly small 
cost with which hospital and dispensary work is carried on 
in China, There is no index. 





“Notes by a Naturalist” 
Made during the Voyage of H. M. S. Challenger. By H. N. Moseley, 
’ yr G. P. Putnam's Sons. r ™ 

THE SUCCESSIVE new editions of a popular book are like 
the Buddhist’s successive avatars—reincarnations of the 
spirit of the author, rebirths of his life and charm, A book 
of genius or talent cannot be allowed to die; gud legit regit, 
quoth the ancient maxim; the reader is the ruler, and the 
spiritual sovereigns that rule us from their urns are precisely 
the authors of great books whose strenuous life perpetuates 
itself through generations of printer’s type. 

A generation has almost passed since the Challenger started 
on her deep-sea sail around the globe in 1873, full of scholars 
and scientific men eager to explore the secrets of the sea as 
well as the mysteries of the land. A floating university, 
maintained by the British Government and officered by 
picked men, thus began its remarkable curriculum of three 
years and a half—a wandering school sailing from port to 
port, having the sea and sky as its lecture-rooms and nature 
herself as the text-book. It wasa vast natural-history course 
dedicated to practical work among the oceans and continents 
and islands and archipelagoes, and gathering in nets and 
dredges a world of specimens for study after land was 
reached. No better course could be imagined for enthusiastic 
beginners; but when we remember that the professorial corps 
was made up of trained and accomplished naturalists under 
the direction of Sir Charles Wyville Thomson, we are not 
surprised that books like the present—delightful discussions 
of personal and scientific adventure, Darwin-like in their 
minuteness and vividness—should be the outcome,. Wher- 
ever there is a deep sea or a picturesque land the Challenger 
goes—not like the spectre-ship that pursues the Ancient 
Mariner, but a ship laden with life and intelligence and hu- 
man skill, alive with curious eyes ever on the alert for marine 
or terrene wonders. é 

The first zigzag was across the Atlantic from Tenerifie 
to St, Thomas and Bermuda, thence to the beautiful vol- 
cano-haunted Azores with their burning geyser-waters, and 
on to the wine-scented slopes of Madeira and the calcareous 
sea-weeds and monkeys of the Cape Verdes, Another 
shoot down the equatorial current and across the tropics 
brings Prof. Moseley, the author, and his companions to the 
“black angels” and clicking butterflies of Bahia, where the 
toads mew and ant-eaters are themselves eaten as medi- 
cine, Before.long the ship festoons the sea with another zig- 
zag garland of foam, and arrives at the silver trees, baboons, 
rock rabbits and ostrich farms of the Cape of Good Hope. 
“Johnny” penguins and king penguins, albatrosses and 
rock hoppers furnish the naturalists amusing observations 
at Prince Edward and Crozet Islands, and when they get to 
Kerguelen Land, there is no end of sea-elephants, 
flies, sea-leopards, fjords and volcanoes to watch and study. 
They sight icebergs in the Antarctic, and blowing whales and 
grampuses disport themselves among the cerulean crystals, 
and wonderful ice-scenery lit by wonderful Antarctic lights 
sails into sharpest view. In New South Wales they come to 
summer again, shoot possums by moonlight, hunt bandicoots 
and fruit-eating bats, and are generally in the land of furzy, 
furry, jumping, paradoxical things. New Zealand continues 
the paradox and reveals fish living, not in the water, but 0 
land, a pearly nautilus, and fires lighted by friction. A sail to 
Fiji brings the travellers to the land of marvellous hait- 
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dressing, wooden drums and bells, missionaries, tattooing 


and cicatrization. Giant clams and nude natives are found 
in the New Hebrides, and bird-winged butterflies flutter 
among the Malay Islands; birds are caught in spider-webs; 
nutmeg plantations exhale spicy odors; and entrancing views 
break on them from volcano-cones, 

Thus the author, a rarely accomplished traveller, utilizes 
his invaluable opportunities as he sails from port to port, 
through the Philippines with their fantastic flora to China 
and its pagodas, the Admiralty Islands clad in orchids and 
ferns, Japan and its finmrikishas, Hawaii and its craters, ‘Tahiti, 

uan Fernandez, and the Straits of Magellan. Many most 
instructive chapters are devoted to life on the ocean surface 
and in the deep sea, and to the zodlogy and botany of the 
specimens collected. Only last year the Professor, a gifted 
Oxford teacher, died at the age of 47, leaving behind many 
numerous precious scientific memoirs and this delightful book 
as his monuments, The coarse pictures in the latter do it 
great injustice. Such a book, minutely and skilfully illus- 
trated, as it ought to be, would prove a great success as a 
popular book of scientific travel in the track of Humboldt, 
Haeckel and Darwin. 





Recent Fiction 

IN THE LAST VOLUME that bears the imprint of the Grolier Club 
—that hall-mark of luxury in books—Mr. Moncure Conway recalls 
the legend of the English larks which Gov. Spotswood is said to 
have released in Virginia soil in the dim splendid past. With ten- 
der sentiment he tells of how “ now and then from some old colo- 
nial letter I see the English lark soaring up again, and hear his 
requiem of a generation of Virginia gentlemen and gentlewomen 
long past and buried, whose successors can only know in mouldering 
hment the brave life they lived on mountain, field and stream, 
in their ancient régime forever extinct.” But the brave tale of 
ern romances of the Old Dominion is doing much to familiarize 
us with the life of those gentlemen and gentlewomen without re- 
course to “ mouldering parchment.” Historians, perhaps, have ex- 
loded the myth of the grandeur and cultivation of the colonial 
es as surely as they have the story of the larks; but none the 
less we cling to the traditions with a faithful persistency. So it is 
that among a certain class, whose sentiment can always be harked 
back, Miss Molly Elliot Seawell will find a kindly audience for her 
“Children of Destiny.” It is an ambitious but not altogether suc- 
cessfulbook. The hero Skelton is an obnoxious prig, and the charm- 
ing Miss Sylvia Shapleigh hardly more bearable. But we are taken 
to the famous Campdown races, and we are told much of the en- 
demic disease of horse-racing with a thrill of understanding of 
those fine, hot-headed, sport-loving gentlemen. And, moreover, 
there is at least one character who is thoroughly satisfactory—Bul- 
strode, the man who was born in a mews, a | could never be a 
— except when he was drunk, and yet who became at 
bridge a mighty classicist, and could hold entranced a bevy of 
undergraduates by his mellifluous and sympathetic recitation of 
“Virgil” or “ Anacreon.” We have known such another at an 

American university. Heistruetolife. ($1. D. Appleton & Co.) 


AUSTIN MEDCOTT was off for a summer holiday and distin- 
guished himself in the beginning by giving his leg a very bad 
wrench, an accident that seriously interfered with his Prone, but 
one that led to important results. That a climber of his preten- 
sions should have slipped on a rolling stone, saved himself by 
springing to another coated with wet, green moss, and gone down 
between two uneven rocks was bad enough in itself; but that this 
performance should have ended in giving his leg an ugly wrench 
that made it impossible for him to do more than crawl a Ae steps 
was entirely without precedent. He lay there fretting and fuming 

he was discovered by a young girl busily employed in tending 
the cows on the side of the hill. Seeing she could do nothing for 
him herself, she sent her brother to help him home, but the assist- 
ance she rendered led to an acquaintance and to the inevitable love- 
affair. One of Medcott’s female friends interferes and tries to break 
ote hed discrediting the girl. She does not succeed, however, 
and things smooth emus ves out after a while. This story is 
called “ White Birches,” from the wood in which the man and the 

met, and it is written by Annie Eliot. Its merit is of a nega- 

kind, but still it is readable. ($1.25. Harper & Bros.)—— 
THE DELIGHTFUL Mr. Dent—delightful as a pu lisher—has just 
‘issued an edition of Miss Burney’s “ Evelina,” uniform with his 
inty edition of Miss Austen’s novels. New editions of “ Evelina” 
va Lap up now and again ever since this fascinating story 
thrilled the heart of the British matron, but none that we have 
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seen can quite compare with these two little volumes from the press 
of J. M. Dent & Co. Every new edition of a classic, be it prose or 
poetry, incites new readers to dip into its pages, who otherwise 
might neglect them. If the story of “ Evelina” should fail to tempt 
the reader of modern novels, these pretty pages could not fail to do 
so. Once begun, it would be laid aside unfinished by only the most 
abject slave to Haggardism. Miss Burney is not a Jane Austen, 
but she does not saa to be. Her scenes are laid amid the excite- 
ments of the town, which are of themselves sufficient to hold the 
reader’s attention, if one may be pardoned the trite expression. . 
($2. 2vols. Macmillan & Co.) 





THE MORE RECENT issues of the new edition of Dickens which 
is being published by Macmillan & Co, include “ David Copper- 
field,” “ The Letters of Charles Dickens, 1833-1870,” and, in one 
volume, “ American Notes” and “ Pictures from Italy.” In his in- 
troduction to this last-mentioned volume, Mr, Charles Dickens, the 
younger, says that the introductory chapter which Dickens had 
written, with the heading “ Introductory and Necessary to be Read,” 
was suppressed, for no reason that is now apparent, on the advice 
of Mr. Forster. It was afterwards publishe C that gentleman in 
his “ Life,” and Dickens’s son now thinks that much of the sharp 
criticism ‘which the book has met with would have been disarmed 
by its publication as originally intended. The “ Letters” are edited 
by Mamie Dickens and Georgina Hogarth, the eldest daughter and 
sister-in-law of the author, They find little to add to their original 
preface (written in 1882) when the “ Letters” were condensed and 
arranged chronologically in two volumes. ‘“ David Copperfield” 
has the original illustrations by Phiz neatly reproduced, and, in the 

reface, the editor dwells upon the difficulty that the author found 
in avs | upon a good and appropriate title. Dickens, indeed, 
seems to have been as particular about his titles as Beau Brummel 
about his neck-cloths. Mostrof the failures cited by Mr, Charles 
Dickens, Jr., are very long, and it was a very long title that was 
finally adopted, but which dwindled down in successive editions to 
the simple “ David Copperfield.” Dickens at one time intended to 
publish “ David ” as part of his autobiography, we are told, but his 
wife dissuaded him from ‘carrying out that intention, because she 
thought he had spoken too harshly of his father and mother. But 
in the book as it stands there is little that is autobiographical ex- 
cept the Murdstone and Grimby and Warren story, the Micawbers 
and David’s experiences as a shorthand reporter. The editor 
appends to his preface a pretty full bibliography. ($1.) 


A NEW LIBRARY edition of the novels and romances of Edward 
Bulwer Lytton (Lord Lytton) is begun by Little, Brown & Co, with 
“ The Caxtons,” in two handy volumes. To say that, as regards 
paper, type, size of page and margins, the new Bulwer is uniform 
with the same publishers’ edition of Dumas, is to say that it is beau- 
tifully printed, well-made, and such as will please readers who 
respect their books, The frontispieces to each volume, by Mr, 
Edmund H. Garrett, are well. etched and are printed on heavy plate- 
paper. The portrait of Miss Trevannion in the second volume re- 
minds one a little of the old “ keepsake” beauties, but is all the 
more appropriate for that. ($3.)——-THE ILLUSTRATIONS are the 

rincipal feature in the new eigen « edition of “ Old Mortality,” 
ie Sir Walter Scott, Nag are excellent wond-sanen by J. D, 
Cooper of drawings by Frank Dodd, R. I., and buff jerkins and 
broad swords, laced hats and top boots make a great show in them, 
“Old Mortality.” is pictured at his favorite occupation in the 
vignette that ornaments the title; and Bothwell and Burley try 
which is the better man in the frontispiece, There are, as 
in other volumes of the series, a very full glossary and an index, 
($1.25. Macmillan & Co.) INHERITANCE,” by Miss Ferrier, 
follows “ Marriage” in the very neat Boston reprint of her novels, 
and will be found quite as agreeable reading as its predecessor by 
those whose taste for what we may call ‘the novel of our fathers ” 
has not been hopelessly depraved by our more sensational modern 
fiction, This is the story on which Tennyson based his “ Lady 
Clare,” and the ballad gives the plot in a nutshell; but it can give 
no idea of the skill and humor with which it is developed in the 
novel. The delicate etchings which form the frontispieces to the 
two volumes are in excellent keeping with the old-time flavor of 
the work. ($2.50. Roberts Bros.) 








Mr. JAMES ALBERT FRYE has written a number of entertaining 
arns which are published in an attractive little book called “ From 
eadquarters,” They are all connected with the Third iment, 
Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, which has a club-room, “ The Bat- 
tery,” where the regimental officers and their friends congregate, espe- 
ciall after a hot evening’s drill, and make a raid on “ the long glitter- 
ing row of polished pewter mugs, swinging expectantly, each upon its 
hook below the mantle,” and “ Sam ” is called upon to fill the mugs 
and to pass around the tray of corncobs and the great Japanese 
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jar of cut-plug. Under such genial influences it is not surprising 
that yarns are spun which are well worth preserving. The author's 
style resembles that of Mr. Kipling and that of Capt. King, He is 
rather too “ gushing” at times, the effect being to mar the natural- 
ness which is characteristic of the greater part of what he has 
written. The preface implies that one of the author's objects has been 
to call attention to the merits of the Volunteer Militia or National 
Guard. As he says, “half-contemptuous words too often come to 
the ears of the hard-working, long-suffering, and unrewarded citi- 
zen-soldier, who devotes his time, his money and his best energies 
to the task of fitting himself carefully and intelligently for the duties 
of a soldier.” The people at large should know more of this Vol- 
unteer Militia, but Mr. Frye’s method of enlightening them is of 
doubtful expedience, Club-room gossip over claret-cup and beer, 


while innocent enough and extremely pleasant in the opinion of © 


Mr, Frye and many others, might call down the wrath of a some- 
what large and influential class of citizens, and thus fail to materially 
advance the interests of the citizen-soldier. There is an erroneous 
idea abroad that all professional soldiers “drink,” and great care 
should be taken to prevent the National Guard from being included 
in the category of “ drinking” military men. (Estes & Lauriat.) 





IT was Dr. Immanuel Becker “qui se tait en sept langues ”— 
that admirable man; but to Mrs, Mary J. Serrano the same virtue 
cannot be attributed. Her latest translation is from the Spanish of 
Juan Valera, an author who has been said by that didactically 
charming critic, Mr. George Saintsbury, to have produced “ one of 
the best stories that have appeared in any country of Europe for 
the last twenty years.” Since Thackeray was consul in the Re- 
public of Letters, there have been not a few satisfactory novels 
which have claimed promotion from the study-table to the library- 
shelves, and so oak exuberant congratulation with the Spaniard 
would seem to warrant a translation even into Hindustanee. But 
of the tale of ‘“ Commander Mendoza” so much cannot be said with 
discrimination, That eponymous hero is a retired naval officer. 
Successful ventures in commerce have cured him of that disease from 
which Panurge suffered—want of money—and in a green middle age 
he devotes himself to playing Cupid, and solving the difficulties into 
which bigotry and an uncomfortable complication of family relations 


have involved the rest of the little world we have come out for to ’ 


see, Not altogether a healthy book is it, and yet there is a humor 
throughout which would make readable even a more miasmatic ex- 
ample of the great modern school of malarial literature. ($1. D. 
Appleton & Co.) OLD _MIss AUDREY ” was probably written 
for the Mudie libraries. It certainly isnot exciting; but had it fal- 
len into the hands of Miss Austen's famous Mr. Collins, there can 
be no doubt but that that reverend gentleman would have read it 
aloud from end to end with pompous approval, and have informed 
Miss Eliza Bennett and her sisters that he was reminded in Miss 
Audrey not a little of the elegant taste and admirable virtues of 
that great and good woman whom it was his honor to claim as a 

atroness—the lady Catharine De Burgh. Praise of a novel from 

r. Collins would be praise from Sir Hubert Stanley indeed. 
What more can a mere American reviewer say of Evelyn Everett- 
Green's work? ($1.50. Fleming H. Revell Co.) 





“ THE Story of John Trevennick” is, of course, the story of a 
Cornishman ; for as everyone knows who has read the first chap- 
ter of “ Kenilworth ” (and who has not—and the last as well ?) that 

* By Tre, Ros, Pol, Lan, Caer and Pen 

You may know most the Cornishmen.” 
It is, moreover, a very good story indeed, fresh and wholesome and 
losing nothing by the fact that we have read something like it in 
Luke xv. 11. A high-spirited youth takes to smuggling French 
brandy in his father's yacht to retrieve his Oxford ot and of 
course the sword of Damocles becomes a guillotine. Turned away 
from home “ he began to be in want ;: and he went and joined him- 
self with a citizen of that country,” a testy old gentleman who, in- 
stead of feeding him on husks, taught him all about butterflies and 
beetles and started him on an upright career in a counting room. 
So much accomplished, he then dies in time to leave the Prodigal a 
fortune, and the reader assured in his complacent expectation that 
the exceedingly wicked villain would meet his due and the hero wed 
the heroine as inevitably as page 421 was reached, Even that im- 
patient young lady of fame would not have had to look at the last 
chapter to see “ if she got him.” With Mr, Thackeray's prophetic 
aid we can close this book with no little satisfaction, for after we 
have indeed seen “ Belinda, breaking away from the tearful em- 
braces of her excellent’ mother, dry her own lovely eyes in the 
throbbing waistcoat of her bridegroom,” it is not difficult to look 
ahead and see John Trevennick a Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land and ag to much post-prandial —— over the American 
folly of free silver. The author is Walter C. Rhoades. ($1. 
Macmillan & Co.) 
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OUR NEIGHBOR, Dr. Goldwin Smith, writing ex-cathedra of 
the Canadian question—that question which the young lady who 
dwells to the north of Uncle Sam has allowed another leap year to 
go by without “ popping ’—declares that ‘‘ smuggling, as might be 
expected, is rife along the whole Line, with the usual consequences 
to popular morality and honest trade. When a border township in 
which the potato crop is short cannot go to the adjoining town- 
ship for potatoes, a severe appeal is made to the hamlet’s respect 
for law.” This has seemed to Mr. Stanley Waterloo to be “ An Odd 
Situation,” and he has written a most re novel, despite 
the fact that it has a purpose, A tight young Yankee farmer mar- 
ries a buxom Canuck lass, and uniting their confining farms, this 
couple plan for the future with a lamentable disregard of the digni- 
fied gentlemen who sat around a table in Ghent in the year 1814 
and , eet some lines upon a map. What was the 45th parallel to 
them, quotha! They were young enough and happy enough to be 
guilty even of the shocking triviality of that acquaintance of Sidney 
Smith who spoke disrespectfully of the equator. If, however, their 
hopes rose with all other things under the benign influence of the 
McKinley act, they found the very ruin the late Republican party 
some time prophesied, when they attempted to bring a baskettful of 
eggs from the Canadian farm-yard to the American supper-table 
without an interview with the customs officer. There is much that 
is charming of observation of the season’s course in a northern 
latitude,and a murder grisly enough to satisfy any reader of the 
penny-dreadful. It is a good book, ($1.25. Chicago: Morrill, 
Higgins & Co.) 





“ THE LAST KING OF YEWLE,” by P. L. McDermott, is a curious 
and, on the whole, not an uninteresting story, It contains a good 
many very startling situations, but they are handled with sufficient 
skill to keep them from being altogether sensational. Two 
brothers, Rowan and Charles King, are both in love with the same 
woman, but the younger, the curate, wins her. The elder resolves 
never to marry, and intends that their ancestral estate of Yewle 
shall go to Charles and his heirs. One day, however, the curate is 
arrested on the charge of forgery, is tried and sentenced on circum- 
stantial evidence to five years’ imprisonment. Rowan dies in the 
midst of this and leaves a will devising his estate to a distant cousin 
and his ready money to his brother, to enable him to leave England 
and start life in a new country. Meantime the curate’s friends are 
working hard to prove his innocence, and finally, owing chiefly to 
the untiring efforts of a young fellow who is in love with his 
daughter, they are successful. Another and a later will is found, 
leaving the property to Agnes, and everything is satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. (50 cts, Cassell Pub. Co.) 





TWO BOOKS, by James Selwin Tait, are of the order known as 
the “ police novel ’—entertaining alike to the reader whose brain, 
weary and over-taxed by close reasoning, seeks that most ‘absorb- 
ing of all fiction for recreation, and the youth who, with that om- 
nivorous appetite known to the genus school-boy, sandwiches in an 
ode of Horace between two chapters of a ghastly tale of crime. 
“Who is the Man?” ($1.25) explains the nature of its story in its 
title. It is the tracing of the author of a series of murders. The 
scenes are laid in Scotland, and the conditions of village and com- 
munity life in the Scotch hillsides are described with spirit and in- 
timate knowledge. The second book, containing short stories, or, 
to be more accurate, one long one and several shorter tales, is called 
“My Friend Pasquale” ($1). This isalso the history of a sequence 
of murders—murders which are committed in London and baffle 
the astuteness of Scotland Yard, with its corps of detectives. To 
be perfectly frank, we cannot say that in either of these books we 
consider that the author has deceived his readers to the point of 
excited interest. Whatever mystery there is in the way the Border 
murders are committed in “ Who is the Man?" and the London 
ones in “ My Friend Pasquale” is decidedly deepened after Mr. 
Tait has cnplabned the perpetration of the crimes and disclosed the 
names of the authors. This, however, may be a point in the books 
favor, for the extreme vacuity and lassitude of mind which follows 
the excitement incident to the solving of a frightful crime is not an 
agreeable sensation. This is certainly not the case in these stories, 
for still the wonder grows, after the reader has closed the volumes, 
that so much havoc could be wrought without detection by two 
such human instruments. (Tait, Sons & Co.) 





A PROFESSOR of mathematics in London is roused from his 
revery over a problem relating to perfectly elastic solids one mom 
ing by a letter announcing the—to him—disagreeable fact that two 
children, a boy and a girl, of whom he is the guardian, will arrive 
that day from India with their mother, and that he had best meet 
them, make their acquaintance and superintend ‘their departure for 
the West. On his arriv~| at the wr ther finds the vessel has been 
in twenty-four hours, the mother has died on the voyage, 
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children are in charge of the captain. This complicates matters 
greatly, for instead of seeing them safely off to the West with their 
mother he has to take entire charge of then himself athome. The 
story resulting from this state of affairs is called ‘‘ The Marplot,” 
which is by Sidney Royse Lysaght, and is most uninteresting. ($1. 
Macmillan & Co.)——“* COFFEE AND REPARTEE,” by John Ken- 
drick Bangs, | pachems be said to have been written after—a 
long way after —Holmes's “ Over the Tea-Cups,” There is the same 
boarding-house, the same conglomeration of human beings, the same 
endless talk, but there is not the spirit which makes Dr. Holmes’s 
book so perennially charming. (50 cts. Harper & Bros.)—— 
GEORGE DOUGLAS CAMPBELL, K.G., K.T., eighth Duke of Argyll, 
father-in-law of a Princess of England, etc., etc., has written a 
novel. It is an eerie tale of a “ Highland Nurse” who “ lived to the 

e of 110, and died of a fall from a cherry-tree then.” There isa 
phantom herd of deer, and much Scotch dialect to astonish the 
reader, besides not a little of the exciting art of killing salmon, 
When we remember who it was that introduced Jeanie Deans to 
her famous audience with Queen Caroline, we are not surprised at 
the hereditary interest of MacCallummore in his humblest depend- 
ants, (25 cts. Tait, Sons & Co.) 





“ WOMAN—THROUGH a Man’s Eye-Glass,” by Malcolm C, Sala- 
man, is a sentimental criticism of that puzzling piece of complexity 
—woman—done into chapters that are supposed to illustrate the 
different types of the race, Every. writer, at some time in his 
career, takes a turn at describing her, sometimes in verse, some- 
times in re with varying results. Mr, Salaman’s effort is in 
prose, and he has attempted to disarm prejudice by dedicating the 
volume to his mother. ho, that remembers his mother, can speak 
ill of the sex? The writer has certainly had a rose-colored lens in 
his glass; but as his title suggests, his view has been that quizzical 
scrutiny taken from a distance by artificial aid, not that nearer sight 
got by the unaided eye. ($1.25. Lovell, Coryell & Co.)——Mr. 
HOWELLS's “ Imperative Duty” has been done up in paper covers 
and reissued in the Franklin Square Library. (so cts. Harper & 
Bros,‘ THE GENTLE HERITAGE,” by Frances E, Crompton, 
is a winning story of five English children, The author writes with 
much real art, and child-life is so gracefully and truthfully trans- 
ferred to the pages of the book that only older people will catch its 
full and delicate flavor. But it is far too human not to appeal to 
children, too, and its refinement will be insensibly impressed upon 
them, The illustrations, by F. C. Gordon, are pretty, and in- 
deed one does not often come upon a more attractive little book. 
(75 cts. E, P. Dutton & Co.) 





Theological and Religious Literature 
CAN MAN by searching find out God? This for ages has been 
the problem of philosophy, and the solutions have been presented 
in various forms. ‘Guide to the Knowledge of God: a Study of 
the Chief Theodicies,” by A. Gratry, Professor of Moral Theology 
at the Sorbonne, translated by Abby Langdon Alger, with an in- 
troduction by William Rounseville Alger, is an important and val- 
uable theological work. It was crowned by the French Academy 
in justice to its thorough learning and comprehensiveness, The 
author contends that reason demonstrates the existence of God, 
but he does not, like Kant, fall back upon final causes. In effect 
he adopts the opinion of Thomasius that the true knowledge of 
God comes from the inner sense. ‘“ Higher, more central than the 
intelligence, there is a mysterious sense that touches Géd, rather 
than sees or conceives of Him.” This looks like mysticism, and 
perhaps it is, Nevertheless, to this must religion and reason 
eventually come, The divine indwelling of God is the explanation 
of what appears a deceptive sensation, or a baseless sentiment. 
Dr. Alger was therefore justified in saying in his preface, “ Atheism, 
both theoretical and practical, is a profound vice—or, rather, the 
radical vice of the eett and human mind.” The “vision and 
a divine” belong to the pure in heart. To know God, one 
must know good, This is the basis of any theodicy, One cannot 
read these pages of Gratry without reflecting that with all their 
erudition the author hardly maintains his point, that reason is the 
pathway of the soul to God. Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, Anselm, 
uinas, Descartes, Pascal, Malebranche, Fenelon and even 
Leibnitz, with all his mathematical method, cannot get farther than 
intuition in their search after God. In truth God is not at the end 
a syllogism, because there is no middle term between Him and 
soul. In turning to this work from St. Bonaventura’s “ Itiner- 
arium Mentis ad Deum,” we are struck with the wide divergence 
in freedom of thought. Bonaventura writes freely and fearlessly ; 
must be always quoting authorities and keeping within 
lines. Nevertheless, the summary which we here have of recog- 
Roman Catholic authors of theodicies is not without signifi- 
cance and value. That Plato and Aristotle should still be vene- 
tated is also a matter worthy of consideration. We ought not 
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therefore to be surprised that in his conclusion our author virtually 
separates reason and faith. These we hold to be inseparable, and 
their foundation is in the God-consciousness. Up from that 
springs all reasoning, all theodicies, all creeds, and to it after com- 
plicated reasonings all arguments return, as the author of this in- 
genious book does in the end confess, ($3. Roberts Bros.) 





Mr. WM. H. MAPLE'’S criticism of the opinion that at some time 
the world began to be, in place of conditions of absolute non-exist- 
ence, is not necessarily atheistic in its outcome, In “ No Begin- 
ning; or, The Fundamental Fallacy,” Mr, Maple thinks the uni- 
verse is a congery of causes without any first cause—#.¢,, the 
world is eternal. Any theory of a first cause, the author argues, 
leads mgd y to the papal theory. The growing conviction of 
devout thinkers that the world is God manifesting Himself is grad- 
ually rendering obsolete what has been called the “carpenter 


theory of creation.” ($1. Chas, H. Kerr & Co,)——-It 18 upon this 


fundamental thought of God as immanent in the world that the 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness has based his work on “ The Coming Re- 
ligion.” Mr. Van Ness finds that at the present men are influenced 
by three religions—the religion of science, the religion of humanity 
and the religion of Jesus. These three powerfully influence one 
another, and out of their strife will result a future faith which will 
not be any one of them, alone, as victor, but a combination of the 
three. It is to this, the author believes, that the inner divine force 
of the universe is outworking, Both these books bear witness that 
we have progressed beyond that stage of God-consciousness, where 
men can longer tolerate the notion of divine caprice. This notion 
introduces into theology the belief in chance which Royce is per- 
haps right in calling the real Devil. ($1. Roberts Bros.)——THE 
FEAR of death and of the future is to some excellent people a posi- 
tive torture, and all their life-time they om in bondage to terror. 
To such Charles H. Strong addresses himself with a message of 
consolation. His words presuppose an acceptance of the New 
Testament as a true statement of the conditions of life before death 
and after it. The true function of the priest is to preach such good 
tidings and not horrors of Tartarus to weary and foreboding man- 
kind, It is good news, gospel, and not curses which Jesus meant 
to be taught, “In Paradise” is a message of one who brings good 
tidings to whomsoever will accept his burden, and we think that 
many will find comfort in it. ($1. T. Whittaker.) 

THE REv. MorGAN Drx, S.T.D., D.C.L., rector of Trinity 
Church, New York, is a High Churchman of the extreme type. 
When therefore he meoual as the theme of his Bishop Paddock 
Lectures for 1892 “ The Sacramental System Considered as the 
Extension of the Incarnation,” he also told how he would treat it. 
The lectures will be a delight to all “‘ Catholics "—¢. ¢., those in the 
Mother Church of Great Britain and the deughtet churches of her 
colonies and of the United States, who hold what are called Angli- 
can views, which they claim to inherit from the Fathers of the 
Undivided Church and the Englisl# Church of Edward VI, and 
Elizabeth. The rest of the Protestant world rather contemptuously 
reject these views, It is not evident that Dr. Dix was justified 
in giving the title he chose to his lectures, He uses the term “ sac- 
ramental ” in a very loose way, But he quotes Jeremy Taylor and 
Hooker on his side. If indeed “ anything in or under which divine 
power” is veiled be a sacrament, then there is sense in talking about 
the sacramental system including Christ, man, the earth, the uni- 
verse, religion—in fact nearly rv But such use of lan- 
guage treads upon abuse. Accepting Dr. Dix’s definition, his 
lectures are pleasant reading. To the general theory that God is 
everywhere, the groves His temples and nature His voice, the Chris- 
tian offers no objection. But Dr, Dix sees much more than this in 
Nature. It appealed to God to rid it of its fallen state, and in the 
Incarnation of the Son of God it shares and will share in His ulti- 
mate triumph. Dr. Dix pleads for the “lesser sacraments.” He 
does not venture to put them (véz., confirmation, holy matrimony, 
holy orders, absolution and unction) on a level with the two io sac- 
raments, still he thinks that they are too much ignored, and he brings 

ood proof from the Prayer-Book in support of his plea. Lecture 

V. is upon Holy Baptism. He defends the Oxford doctrine of the 
three gifts in Baptism—forgiveness of sins, regeneration and illu- 
mination, Lecture V, upon Holy Communion is the best in the 
course, He writes with conviction and fervor. He pleads ear- 
nestly for the doctrine of the Real Presence (¢. ¢., the tt and 
Blood of the Lord are really present in the Eucharist, but the bread 
and the wine, as to their natural substance, continue unchan 
after consecration) as opposed to transubstantiation, “ which denies 
the permanence of the sign"; Zwinglianism, “ which denies the pres- 
ence of the thing signified”; Virtualism, “ which separates the sign 
and the thing signified, so that the thing is really absent, and only 
present in virtue and effects”; and Consubstantiation, “ which so 
confounds the two that neither retains its reality.” In regard to the 
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last he seems to doubt whether it really ever was held by Luther- 
ans as alleged, but for mise a alleged view, that “ there is in the 
Lord’s Supper a sign only, used to refresh the memory and 
stimulate the sympathetic nature ; it is a memorial feast, and noth- 
ing else,” he has the greatest abhorrence. Nor is this feeling 
unshared by non-Catholics. He quotes from the late Rev. Dr. 
Henry J. Van Dyke [not “ Henry I.” as he misprints it], the Presby- 
terian theologian, a passage in the same strain. The sixth and 
closing lecture is upon “ The Outward Glory and the Inward 
Grace,” and is a plea for symbolism and cathedral worship. On 
page 206 is a curious piece of bad taste. He quotes Isaiah Ixi. 4 in 

tin, and talks about the cadence of the prophet’s words, But 
did Isaiah write in Latin? In fine, Dr. Dix has given us a sug- 
gestive and thoroughly good book, reverent, fervent and earnest, 
although not specially profound or scholarly. He should have in- 
cre its usefulness by an index. We thank him for reprinting 
in full the Rev. Dr. Milo Mahan’s Introduction to the American 
edition of the Rev. C, M. Gray’s tract, entitled “A Statement on 
Confession,” as No. 3 of the Appended Notes. ($1.50. Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 





NOTHING COULD more unanswerably prove the extremely con- 
servative spirit of the Episcopal Church than the insignificant re- 
sults attained by the many years of arduous toil and great erudition 
spent upon the revision of the Book of Common Prayer; and not- 
withstanding that at the beginning there was a well-understood 
purpose of rendering the service more suitable for the largest éle- 
ment of our American people, and also there appeared to be a firm 
determination of the clergy to shorten the services and render them 
more flexible. It would seem that the chief object was forgotten in 
the multiplicity of details. The Rev. Dr. W. R? Huntington, who 
was foremost of the Revision Committee in the lower house of the 
General Convention, gives us a “ Short History of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, together with Certain Papers Illustrative of Liturgical 
Revision, 1878-1892." Most of these papers have already been in 
print, but they are full of valuable data and well worth preservation 
in a permanent form. ($1. T. Whittaker..——WoOMEN OF TAL- 
MUDIC literature furnish a theme for the curious. Rabbinic ideals 
of womanhood are unknown to most of the world ; indeed, mod- 
ern Judaism ey aap those ideals as utterly obsolete. ‘ Some 
Jewish Women,” by Henry Zirndorf, translated from the German, 
is a book interesting in spite of its labored and pedantic form. 
Ima Shalom, Beruria, Martha daughter of Boethus, Berenice, and 
Salome Alexandra are types of character now extinct. The side- 
lights which this book casts upon Rabbinic life and thought will at- 
tract readers. ($1.50. Phila.: Jewish Publication Society of Amer- 
ica,.)———Dr. STALKER’S sermons in the volume entitled “‘ Men and 
Morals,” though not finished, are forcible. The justification of 
their publication is that they are addressed tothat creature so prone 
to — young man. The author’s method of analysis will 
strike the reader as somewhat artificial, and his style as diffuse for 
print; but his points are welf taken, and we hope many a young 
man will peruse these sermons, They ought to do good. ($1. 
Fleming H, Revell Co.) 





ProF. G, P. FISHER’S “ Manual of Natural Theology” is very 
welcome. There is a story that a young American theologian 
during a colloquy with Albrecht Ritschl discoursed with such 
eloquence as his imperfect knowledge of German allowed upon the 
— derived from Natural Theology. The famous German theo- 
ogian listened to him patiently for a while, but on the youn 
man’s appealing to him to assent to his statements, Ritsch 
dryly remarked :—‘ There is no such thing as Natural Theology.” 
Prof, Fisher by no means accepts Prof. Ritschl’s dictum, In 
attractive style, in simple language and with scholarly accuracy has 
he been at pains to set forth the teachings of Nature, animate and 
inanimate, upon the momentous phenomena of religion. He be- 
gins with the definition of the nature and origin of religion—in 
which connection he denies that there is an “ internal faculty of faith, 
a special organ of spiritual vision.” He finds the sources of re- 
ligious faith in ‘‘ the feelings of dependence and obligation,” and in 
“the native yearning of the finite spirit for a deeper and more satis- 
fying rest and fellowship.” He then presents the cosmological, 
teleological and moral arguments for the Being of God. The onto- 
logical argument, which Anselm has made so prominent, he rele- 
gates to a note a to the volume and thus to as much ob- 
scurity as he could politely give it. Yet all such proofs are inade- 


quate. So he adds :—“ It is the intention of the infinite and abso- 
lute which fills out whatever is deficient in the several proofs of 
theism that have been adduced.” He then passes on to discuss 
“ Anti-Theistic Theories.” The little volume of 94 16mo pages is 
closed by a chapter upon the “ Future Life of the Soul.” Prof. 
Fisher bases his belief in the soul’s immortality on (1) the incom- 
pleteness of the moral government which God is evidently carrying 
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forward in this world; (2) the probationary character of life; (3) 
“the worth of the soul,” and (4) “ the religious nature of man, his 
capacity for fellowship with God.” On the whole the book under 
notice belongs to that useful class which incites to wider reading, 
The Apostle Paul has put its substance, and in fact the whole science 
of Natural Theology, in a single sentence :—‘ The invisible things 
of Him since the creation of the world are clearly seen, being per- 
ceived through the things that are made, even His everlasting power 
and divinity” (Rom. i. 20). The deferential attitude assumed 
some Christians towards irreligious scientific men, as if forsoot 
science could by any possibility destroy religion, is absurdly un- 
worthy of the name they bear. Prof. Fisher properly says that the 
new scientific doctrine of evolution fortifies rather than weakens 
_the argument of design. Science is the handmaid of religion, and 
both are the children of God. (75 cts. Charles Scribner's Sons.) 





THE ATMOSPHERE of religious thought is saturated with the 
vitalizing forces of ethical theology. Every little while some mind 
awakes, rubs its eyes and delivers to us as a new truth what all’ 
thoughtful and rational men have for centuries been trying to get 
into the head of slow wits, The author of “ Not on Calvary,” who 
might have been charged with plagiarism, had he not been so 
plainly ignorant of contemporary thought, has put forth another 
little book of the same sort and quality, and named it “ The First 
Millennial Faith : The Church Faith in its First One Thousand 
Years.” The writer's standpoint is true, but his range of reading 
and his critical judgment are contracted. To think of quoting as 
authority in a question of this nature Dr. Draper's “ Intellectual De- 
velopment of Europe”! We quite sympathize in the author's 
object, but he should have left his task to abler hands, 
(50 cts. Saalfield & Fitch,)—-——THE REV. GEORGE Bopy is 
accounted in England a great preacher. We have in vain 
sought through the pages of a recent volume of Lenten lect- 
ures of his, ‘‘ The Life of Love,” in order to discover their strong 

oint, the secret of Mr. Body’s influence, and we can but 
infer that: it resides in his delivery or the personal magnetism of 
the preacher. Honest and earnest they are, but not striking 
in any way of looking at the subject. All, except the first, are 
based upon words of the Blessed Virgin Mary, which is a notion 
that might be edifying to some were it not so obviously artificial. 
If, as their author says, the object of these homilies is to settle the 
position of St. Mary in the Anglican Church, we fear that their pur- 
pose isfrustrate, ($1.25. Longmans, Green & Co.) 





“ ALL THE RECORDED sayings of the Lord Jesus” (except those 
in the Talmud, and, as far as we can find out, the important saying 
to the elders of Ephesus, quoted by Paul in the Book of Acts) have 
been “chronologically arranged on a plan for easy memorizing in 
single passages, one for each day in the year, with brief notes, con- 
necting words and phrases,” by the Rev. Henry B. Mead, M.A, 
The Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D., President of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, furnishes a brief introduction. This pocket 
volume is tastily bound in red, and entitled “‘ The Wonderful Coun- 
selor.” Evidently, the author scouts the dogma of “ the inerrancy 
of the original autographs,” for there is printed across the face of 
the cover “ The Incarnate Word is the Inerrant Word.” The 
book is the fruit of a happy thought well-expressed. (50 cts. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co.\———Mr. JOHN SUTHERLAND BLACK, the 
translator of Néldeke’s Essays, and himself an excellent Semitic 
scholar, is the competent editor of the Book of Judges, with com- 
mentary, in the series entitled “The Smaller Cambridge Bible for 
Schools.” Making good use of the results of criticism, withal aided 
by Prof. Robertson Smith, his little volume is full of material for 
thought and study. Well-printed and furnished with a map, it is 
wae vastly more than the three dimes which it costs. (London: 
C. J. Clay & Sons.) 





“ THE DECALOGUE” of Moses will never lack for re-proclaimer, 
redactor, commentator, preacher or incorporator into new fashions 
of religion. The latest treatment in English of this ancient code is 
by Elizabeth Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Ox- 
ford. She is a learned woman, well-saturated with her Greek Tes- 
tament, with the English classics and with a knowledge of the 
Bible, who dignifies and adorns the particular subject which she 
may elect to treat. She has already written “Illustrations of the 
Creed,” a volume of poems, a life of her kinsman, Bishop Christo- 
pher Wordsworth, and for cottage homes and busy people has fur- 
nished three popular books. After a a introductory chap- 
ter, she treats, with rare insight and with moving practical power, 
of those three forces which the Christian is expected to renounce in 
his baptismal vow—the world, the flesh and the devil. In treatin; 
of the Commandments, she first searches into the deep things 
pee: pee and the eternal proprieties, and then, with an eye to the 
needs of those called to be in the world, but not of the world, she 
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felicitously and ably points out how the Commandments may be 
obeyed, and how in obedience love to God may be shown, and the 
soul lifted up in sure and progressive spiritual culture. True, the 
American reader cannot fail to notice the undemocratic spirit of 
this lordly lady, who is set to train the daughters from English 
homes that are strongholds of wealth andofrank, Indeed, without 
bating a jot of our critical appreciation of the excellence of the book, 
we have enjoyed more than one quiet smile at the evidences of the 
differences between the social life of England and America, Apart 
from this, the work is luminous, strong, of great worth, and win- 
ning in its dress of classic, sparkling English. ($1.25. Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 





Mr. Ruskin for Poet-Laureate 


THE ONLY indication of approaching senility that Mr, Gladstone 
has yet given, is to be found in his offering the Poet-Laureateship 
to Mr. Ruskin. The post has been held by many a man who 





Joun RUSKIN IN 1882 


would hardly be accounted a poet to-day, but never before has it 
been given to one who wanted the accomplishment of verse. Mr. 


Ruskin writes the most beautiful English prose that the present ’ 


century has produced; if there were a Laureateship for prose- 
writers, his claim to the bays would hardly be disputed. He has 
also written a certain number of poems—a fact of which the gen- 
eral reading public is probably ignorant,--and these productions, 
mostly dating from the period of his adolescence, afford the best 
— of his ineligibility to succeed Tennyson, Wordsworth or even 
they in the Poet-Laureateship. Surely, no one values the poem 
“Salsette and Elephanta,” which won for him the Newdigate prize 
at Oxford in 1839, any more than he values “ Timbuctoo,’ by 
which Tennyson gained the Chancellor’s prize at Cambridge just 
ten years earlier, And as for the poems written between his 
eighth and twenty-seventh years, and first published less than two 
years since, it may be said, at most, that the author’s reputa- 
tion has survived their appearance. If the office is to be regarded 
as an acknowledgment of great work already done, it should go to 
Mr. Swinburne ; if it is not to be merely a sinecure, but is to be 
given to the poet who may be expected to do better work 
in the future than any of his contemporaries, it belongs to 
illiam Watson. The objection to Mr. Watson as a candidate 
we believe, been removed by the seclusion and rest he has en- 
since the death of Tennyson and the falling vacant of the 

hip completed an abennntien of mind brought on 
and loss of sleep. - No one can read the poem in to-day's 
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Critic in which he celebrates the restoration of his reason simul- 
taneously with the recurrence of spring, without feeling that the 
pzean is not premature, And, even if his diagnosis of his own con- 
dition be unduly favorable, it were better to bestow the Laureate- 
ship on a mad poet than on a mad writer of prose. The maddest 
man in the whole matter is undoubtedly the Prime Minister himself. 

The portrait of Mr. Ruskin presented herewith is taken from Mr. 
W. G. Collingwood’s “ Life and Work of John Ruskin,” just issued 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





Mr. Watson’s “ Vita Nuova” 


UNDER THE ABOVE title, Mr. William Watson contributes to 
The Spectator this fine poem, celebrating the return of Spring and 
his own restoration to perfect sanity :— 


‘** Long hath she slept, forgetful of delight: 
At last, at last, the enchanted princess, Earth, 
Claimed with a kiss by Spring the adventurer, 
In slumber knows the destined lips, and thrilled 
Through all the deeps of her unageing heart 
With passionate necessity of joy, 
Wakens. and yields her loveliness to love. 


O ancient streams, O far-descended woods 

Full of the fluttering of melodious souls ; 

O hills and valleys that adorn yourselves 

In solemn jubilation ; winds and clouds, 

Ocean and land in stormy nuptials clasped, 

And all exuberant creatures that acclaim 

The Earth’s divine renewal: lo, I too 

With yours would mingle somewhat of glad song, 
I too have come through wintry terrors,—yea, 
Through tempest and through cataclysm of soul 
Have come, and am delivered. Me the Spring, 
Me also, dimly with new life hath touched, 

And with regenerate hope, the salt of life ; 

And I would dedicate these thankful tears 

To whatsoever Power beneficent, 

Veiled though his countenance, undivulged his thought, 
Hath led me from the haunted darkness forth 
Into the gracious air and vernal morn, 

And suffers me to know my spirit a note 

Of this great chorus, one with bird and stream 
And voiceful mountain,—nay, a ee how jarred 
And all but broken ! of that lyre of life 

Whereon himself, the master harp-player, 
Resolving all its mortal dissonance 

To one immortal and most perfect strain, 

Harps without pause, building with song the world,” 





For the accom ing portrait of Mr, Watson, we are indebted 
to the courtesy of 7) he Christian Union. 






A Chorus 


STRUPHE,—NOT weak with eld 
The stars beheld 
White Persia to her ruin come ; 
Not battle-broke, nor tempest-tossed, 
The long luxurious galleys lost 
Their souls at Actium : 


ANTISTROPHE.—Not outer arts 
Of hostile hearts 
Seduced the chief of France to be 
The wreckage of his wars at last, 
The orphan of the kingdoms, cast 
Upon the mothering sea. 


EpopE.—Man evermore doth work his will; 
And evermore the gods are still, 
Applauding him alone who stands 
Too just for heaven-accusing groans, 
And in his house of havoc owns 
The doing of his hands ; 
Transgressor, yet divinely taught 
To suffer all, blaspheming naught, 
When fair begun must foul conclude ; 
Himself progenitor of death, 

Who breeds WITHIN the only breath 
Can kill beatitude, 






























































Samuel Rogers’s House for Sale 


ANOTHER LONDON “ literary landmark” is for sale—the home 
of the “ banker poet,” Samuel Rogers, No. 22 St. James's Place, 
where he passed the last ' 
fifty years of his life. 
Here it was that he gave 
those breakfasts so fa- 
mous in the literary his- 
tory of London, at which 
he entertained most of 
the distinguished men of 
the day. Macaulay, 
Washington Irving and 
Byron have written of the 
elegance and charm of 
this house. Byron says 
in his diary, Nov. 22, 
1813 :—*' If you enter his 
house, his drawing-room, 
his library, you of your- 
self say, this is not the 
dwelling of a common 
mind. There is not a 

em, a coin, a book, 
thrown aside on his 
chimney-piece, his sofa, 
his table, that does not 
bespeak an almost fas- 
tidious elegance in the 
possessor,” The house 
was designed by oo 
Wyatt, and the Crown 
lease is now to be sold. 
From its literary associa- 
tions it is undoubtedly 
one of London's most memorable houses. 





The accompanying 
illustration is reproduced from The Pall Mall Budget. 

Apropos of this subject, “‘ W. H. C.” sends to The Bookman the 
following sonnet written by Charles Lamb in 1833 and printed in 
the Zimes of Dec. 13 of that year, which has never been published 


in any edition of Lamb's works. 


It is addressed “ To Samuel Rog- 
ers, 


Sq,, on the new edition of his ‘ Pleasures of Memory.’” 
“When thy gay book hath paid its proud devoirs, 
Poetic friend, and fed with luxury 
The eye of pampered aristocracy 
In St oeamrcome and gilt boudoirs, 
O'erlaid with comments of pictorial art, 
However rich or rare, yet nothing leaving 
Of healthful action to the soul—conceiving 
Of the true reader—yet a nobler part 
Awaits thy work, already classic styled. 
Cheap-clad, accessible, in homeliest show 
The modest beauty through the land shall go 
From year to year, and render life more mild ; 
Refinement to the poor man’s hearth shall give, 
And in the moral heart of England live.” 
C. Lams. 
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The Magazines 


“The North American Review” 

The North American Review, which is usually one of the first 
of the monthlies to make its appearance, is late with its May issue, 
which explains why it was not noticed with the other magazines 
last week. Zhe North American always aims at timeliness, and 
seldom misses the mark. The leading article of the present num- 
ber is by ex-Secretary of the Navy Tracy, and is on “ The Behring 
Sea Case”; “ A Railway Party in Politics” is discussed by the 
editor of The Razlway Age; Prof. R. Ogden Doremus gives us the 
benefit of his “‘ Thoughts Suggested b Prof. Dewar’s Discoveries”; 
the “ Ann Arbor Strike” is written of by the Grand Master of the 

~ Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen; and the Rev. Dr. Rainsford 
writes of “ Possible Reformation of the Drink Traffic,” thus afford- 
ing us the satisfaction of hearing his opinions at first hand, and not 
through the medium of garbled reports. There is much solid read- 
ing in the number, but the papers which will probably prove the 
most interesting to The Critic's readers are “ The Gates Ajar— 
Twenty-five Years After,” by Elizabeth Phelps Ward, and “ The 
Decadence of Theology,” by John Burroughs, 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS ON IMMORTALITY 


Mrs. Ward introduces her paper by saying that an author is 
porate supposed to have for a specialty the subject of his first 
ook, “ Heaven,” said a publisher to her at a very early period of 
her life, “ Heaven is your hobby.” “ Comprehending fully that the 
writer who began with Heaven can never be widely and distinctly 
understood to be a being familiar with earth,” she adds, ‘1 always 
obey such a celestial subpoena —if one may call it so—with cordial 
consent.” That Mrs. Ward holds the same opinions to-day that 
she did when she wrote “ The Gates Ajar” is quite plain. Speak- 
ing of the reception of this book she says :—‘ After the lapse of 
nearly thirty years I cannot recall without emotion the letters which 
fell like the drops of a storm upon the author of the little book, 
which has served as a text for these pages. To were the letters 
of the bereaved—from all countries, all ages, all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. They came with the deep, black margins that told 
their story before the seal was broken. They came with pages half 
illegible from the stains of tears.” 

There were nearly ten thousand of these letters, all of which Mrs, 
Ward destroyed recently; and she adds in concluding her paper: 
— Oh, long silent voices of ten thousand unknown sufferers! 
Your echoes have not ceased their solemn reverberation through 
the humbled and deferring heart. Thirty years have not taught me 
higher philosophy than your litany of agony and of consolation. 
Upon your sacred reasonableness I rest, and to it I return, Yours 
was the human argument. It shall be found the Divine privilege 
and duty to recognize it. The Creator will not forever confuse and 
confound the created. Heaven alone can justify earth ; and as God 
liveth, justification is sure.” 


JOHN BURROUGHS AND AGNOSTICISM 


Mr. John Burroughs, whose delightful essays on nature and books 
are familiar to the readers of Critic, writes for the side of 
agnosticism, and seems to think that science has largely supplied 
the place once held by ao As an illustration of his point, 
he sayst—‘ The death of 8 ry the other day with a copy of 
Shakespeare in his hand instead of the Bible or prayer-book, and 
with only his family and physician by his bedside, does. not seem to 
have sent any shudder through the orthodox religious world. That 
‘a great “aoe should seek (in his last moments) to lean upon the 
spirit of another great poet, gone before, is natural enough—too 
natural, one would think, to suit the supernaturalists. Tennyson 
was of a profoundly religious nature, but evidently he had worked 
his way out of the te Pe of the theological creeds, It wasa 
significant death-bed—science watching the body and literature 
ministering to the soul. Where the parish priest was we are not 
told. Men’s thoughts, in their last hours, are turning less and less 
to him,” 

After speaking of the wonderful influence of science in these days, 
he concludes his essay thus :— 

“We shall soon enlarge the conception of religion till we shall 
not use the term at all in a special or restricted sense. Wes 
see that all lovers of truth are lovers of God. When one pauses 
to look at it, what utter selfishness or selfism lies at the bottom of 
the old creeds—the one thought of a man to secure his perso 
safety from some impending danger. The soldier who is deter- 
mined to come out of the battle with a whole skin is not the ideal 
soldier. The man of science, the truth-lover, how much more 
worthy his self-forgetfulness, his renunciation, which has in view 
no personal end whatever. The new birth of science—the drop- 

’ ping of all worldly and secondary ends, the absolute devotion to 
the truth for its own sake—is there anything more truly religious 
than this? Darwin cared nothing for religion, so-called, because his 
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mind and his conscience were enlisted in his science. He was serv- 
ing God disinterestedly. ‘Esaias is very bold and saith, I was found 
atthem that sought me not; I was made manifest to them that 
asked not after me.’ ‘He jodgad the cause of the poor and the 
needy ; was not this to know me? saith the Lord.’” 


Magazine Notes 


In the “ Progress of the World” in the May Review of Reviews, 
Dr. Albert Shaw speaks his mind to those persons who may not 
intend to visit the Chicago Exposition. The‘ Woman’s Part in 
the World’s Fair” is exploited by Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith, Mrs. 
Helen M. Henrotin and Clara Doty Bates. The character sketch 
of the month, by Mr. W. T. Stead, is of Frederick Courtney Selons, 
whom he styles “‘ the greatest of African hunters.” Several pages 
are given to a book by Herr Eugen Richter, called “ Pictures of the 
Future,” which is said to be making as great a sensation in Ger- 
many as Mr. Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward” made in this coun- 
try. It is the opposite of Mr. Bellamy’s book in its teachings, for 
it aims to show the deadly monotony of socialistic doctrines if put 
into practice. 

The Overland Monthly used once upon a time to have an at- 
tractive cover. It was perfectly plain except that a bear standing 
on a railway track served as a symbolic trade-mark. Now the 
bear is side-tracked to a remote corner, while a nondescript lady 
surrounded by flowers and ribbons queens it on the page. ‘ Arch- 
itecture in San Francisco ” is the leading article. It is illustrated, 
and from the examples of his work given and from what we knew 
of it before, we should say that Mr, A, Page Brown has exerted a 
splendid influence on the architectural art of the Pacific slope. A 
timely poem is “ Columbus,” by John Vance Cheney. 

In The Journal of American Folk-Lore for January-March, Mr. 
George Bird Grinnell adds a curious sun-and-moon myth to the 
stories of the creation that he has given in his “ Blackfoot Lodge 
Tales,” It is particularly interesting as Suggesting a a ete 
with the classic tale of Atalanta’s Race and with other old-world 
tales in which the pursued embarrasses the pursuer by throwing 
things behind him. In the present case the sun flies in advance 
and the moon tries to overtake him. Two Biloxi tales of “‘ The 
Rabbit and the Frenchman” and “ The Rabbit and the Grizzly 
Bear” are reported by J. Owen Dorsey, Mr. A. F.. Chamberlain 
has an interesting article on magic mirrors, “A Modern Oracle 
and its fogs g- "; and Mr. Franz Boas expounds “ The Doctrine 
of Souls and of Disease among the Chinook Indians.” The num 
ber contains a report of the fourth annual meeting of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, and the usual “ Notes” and notices of local 
meetings. 

The most curious article in the third number of that curious 
quarterly, The Knight Errant, is Mr. Ernest Francisco Fenellosa’s 
on “ The Significance of Oriental Art.” It is a rhapsody on the art 
of the twelfth century A.D, at Hang-Chow, which he places on the 
same high plane as the art of the fifth century B.C, at Athens and 
that of the fifteenth century A.D. at Florence and Venice. He 

ives as example of the beauties which he praises a ‘“ Kwannon” 
ty Nishiyama Hoyen, a Japanese artist of the early part of the 
present century, who, it appears, continued the pure traditions 
of twelfth-century Buddhist art. But Prof. Fenellosa confines his 
praises to the Kioto school and has nothing to say in favor of 
the splendid work being produced by artists of the Tokyo school at 
the pent day. Other more or less notable articles are by Bern- 

hard Berenson, ‘‘ Some Comments on Corregio in Connection with 
his Pictures at Dresden” and by Fred Holland Day “ Concerning 
Recent Books and Book-Making.” 

The Arena “ stars” certain of its contributions by reprinting 

their titles in red ink on the margins of the cover. The articles so 


* Starred in the May number are “ An American School of Sculpt- 


ure,” by Wm, Ordway Partridge; “Closing Arguments in the Bacon- 

Shakespeare Controversy,” by Ignatius Donnelly and Prof. Felix 

Schelling ; “ Suicides and Modern Civilization,” by Frederick L. 

Hoffman; and a symposium on “Social and Economical Prob- 
is.” 


The May New England Magazine opens with an interesting 
account of the relations of Phillips Brooks to Harvard University, 
as a student and religious teacher. The paper is by Dr. 

der McKenzie of Cambridge, who was for many years asso- 

ciated with the Bishop on the Board of Preachers to the University, 
and who is able to give an interesting description of the social lite 
and organization af the College under the régime of President 
Walker, when Brooks was an undergraduate, The article is fully 
ed with sketches by Louis A. Holman, and from photo- 
graphs taken especially for the purpose. The frontispiece is an 
ngraving of Bishop Brooks, as he appeared as a Harvard student, 
done by M. Lamont Brown. Celia Thaxter contributes a poem, 
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“* Maize for the Nation’s Emblem,” which will interest all who are 
considering the question of a national flower. 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY Dr. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASss. 


Shakespeare in the Magazines —The Nineteenth Century for 
ye has an article on “ Irving's ‘ King Lear,’” by Mr. Edward 

. Russell, dwelling upon the feature of the personation to which 
I have before alluded (Jan. 21, 1893), pane: e recognition of the 
fact that Lear is insane at the opening of the play. The influence 
of a great actor as an interpreter of the dramatist is well-illustrated 
by the impression which Irving's adoption of this view of the char- 
acter, long ago insisted upon by some of the best commentators, 
especially the experts in insanity, has made upon the English thea- 
tre-going public. Mr. Russell says that a veteran actor, who has 
for some years retired from the practice of his profession, has ex- 
ptessed the opinion that “hereafter ‘King Lear’ will always be 
Lary ti as Henry Irving plays it.” A discriminating admirer may 
add, as Mr. Russell suggests, “ Yes, mznus certain mannerisms”; 
but these do not affect the actor’s cenception of the character, which 
the critic calls a “ new tradition "—as it zs on the stage, though not 
in Shakespeare literature. Mr, Russell himself is not unaware of 
this, though he, or his printer, queerly perverts the name of the 
greatest living editor of Shakespeare in saying :— 

“In Mr. Furlong’s [sc] ‘ Variorum ' edition, where every lover of 
Shakespeare finds himself delightfully at home, notice is taken of 
the fact that various writers have discussed whether King Lear must 
not have been previously demented ere he could make so absurd a 
disposition of his realm, and leave himself so ridiculously depend- 
ent on the tender mercies of his children. Such exactions of proba- 
bility must not be carried too far, but in this particular exaction 
there is a justice which the actor ought to recognize. But it is only 
genius that really perceives such claims,” 

It is not alone the recognition of incipient insanity in the first 
scene for which Irving is commended, but “the extreme rapidity of 
Lear’s subsequent mental derangement.” In the first scene we 
suspect what we can be sure of only afterwards; and it is the 
business of the actor to represent there “such a Lear as may, in 
the light of the subsequent scenes, be pronounced to have given 
indications at the opening of the play of faculties already on the 
wane,” This was all that was left for anew Leartodo, The 
pathos, the senility, the madness, the majesty, and the “ declama- 
tory splendor” had all been brought before us by one or another of 
the earlier actors—Charles Kean, Barry Sullivan, Macready, Ed- 
mund Kean, Phelps, and others; but “to the genius of Irving it 
fell to imagine and portray in the opening of the tragedy, not a hale, 
rubicund, genial old Father Christmas monarch, frosty but kindly, 
and in full possession of his faculties, but one upon whom care and 
time and mental disease had begun to make their mark,” 

Mr. Russell also gives Miss Terry credit for originality in her 
rendering of Cordelia. She “ sees and makes us see that Cordelia 
is no mere loving daughter, but a young woman of such rigid and 
classical ideas oF narst right, and such lofty indifference as to get- 
ting her ideas favorably accepted, that it must have been difficult 
for any old father to have kept terms with her.” But “ the rigidity 
7s classic, and the classic form is full of grace.” We cannot help 
making common cause with the disinherited daughter, “imprac- 
ticable and unaccountable as she seems’; and when she returns 
to protect and cherish her father, we see that “ not her crabbed 
scruples but her insuperable righteousness, not her coldness in 
filial demonstration but the tenderness suffusing her nature, really 
constitute the basis of her character,” 

In The Contemporary Review for March Miss eg Wedgwood 
discusses “ Julius Cesar,” and endeavors to explain what many 
former critics have been puzzled by—the apparently inadequate 
representation of the mighty ulius, ‘“ The world’s greatest states- 
man and warrior, delineated by the world’s greatest dramatist— 
here surely we shall find a character of unique splendor!” But 
Shakespeare “ seems to remember nothing of the great conqueror 
except his weaknesses,” and especially his “ physical weaknesses ” 
—that he was a post swimmer, impatient of the thirst of fever, 
deaf in one ear, and the like. She goes on to tell us how much the 
dramatist might have made of striking incidents in the earlier his- 
tory of the man—his adventures among the pirates, his confidence 
that he was not born to be drowned in the storm on the Adriatic, 
and so on. ‘* Why has Shakespeare taken the greatest name in 
secular history and associated it with weakness, vanity and super- 
stition, hiding all the glorious achievements it suggests?” My 
answer to this (given at some length in Poet-Lore for April) is, 
that Shakespeare chose to delineate Caesar in the closing days of 
his career, at a time when, as Hazlitt has noted, he “ has nothi: 
to do "—and, it might be added, nothing even to say, in the way 
heroic utterance. It is a vice of critics to find fault with a writer 
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for not doing what he did not attempt or desire to do, The sim- 
eo for them should be how he has done what he meant 
to do, 

Miss Wedgwood's explanation of the poet’s “ feeble and color- 
less portrait ” of Czsar is ingenious and eloquently defended, but 
it does not seem to me conclusive. In comparing ancient and 
modern life we see “ the different place which personality takes ” in 
each. “ The feeling of devotion to a dermal leader is to uS an 
object of sympathy and respect quite apart from any estimate of 
its object’; but the old Greeks and Romans did not feel this sen- 
timent of “loyalty,” but, on the contrary, “ regarded it with abhor- 
rence equal to our admiration.” It is a proof of the greatness of 
Shakespeare’s genius “ that he should have reflected so perfectly 
this characteristic sentiment of the classical world,” So we are 
“ made to look on Czsar with the eyes of his fellow-citizens,” + 

This is unquestionably true of his fellow-citizens that figure in 
the play ; and Miss Wedgwood should have seen that it was Cas- 
sius, and not Shakespeare, who told us of Czsar’s physical weak- 
nesses. Shakespeare would have smiled at this malicious dispar- 
agement of his hero; and it will be noted that it does not appear to 
impress Brutus, if indeed he did.not smile inwardly while listening 
to it. The dramatist’s estimate of -the great Dictator is rather 
shown in the casual references to him in other plays, which, as Mr, 
‘Craik remarks, “ will probably be thought to afford a considerably 
more comprehensive representation of the mighty Julius than the 
play which bears his name.” It might almost be suspected, as the 
same critic suggests, ‘‘ that the complete and full-length Caesar had 
been carefully reserved for another play,” just as Antony, who is 
only half delineated here, was brought forward again on another 
scene, ' 

Mr. John Murray of California, where he is well-known as a 
teacher of elocution and the author of an excellent treatise on the 
art, 1 6ipagaaae the following verses to The Overland Monthly for 
April :-— 

! COMPENSATION 

** Perchance her worth was never learned ; 
It may be that her love was spurned ; 
At beck and call an abject slave, 
No hope for her this side the grave. 
But as she breathed the selfsame air 
With Rosalind and Juliet fair, 
Whom Shakespeare sang is ne'er forgot,— 
Nor greasy Joan that keeled the pot. 
While valiant knight hath died for fame, 
Vet left an unrecorded name, 
Both Dick and Tom will live in rhyme 
Unbroken to the end of Time.” 


The allusions to the Song at the end of “ Love’s Labor’s Lost” 
need no explanation. 

Several other magazine articles to which I intended to refer here 
must lie over to another day. 


“ Ache” and H.—A Boston correspondent sends me this note :— 

“ In connection with your statement in Zhe Crztic that in Shake- 
speare’s time the letter 4 was pronounced az¢ch, I wish that you had 
gone a step farther and explained why the letter was in Shake- 
speare’s time, and is even now, so pronounced. Should it not be 
pronounced Aaztch instead of aztch, and is not the latter pronun- 
ciation due to the habit, so common among Englishmen, of drop- 
ping the initial aspirate of words to which it belongs? Is Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Ebrew Jew’ also to be explained in this way ?” 

The pronunciation az¢ch is from the French, where, by the way, 
the name of the letter is written ache. drew, now obsolete, was 
used interchangeably with Hebrew in Middle English and down to 
the time of Shakespeare, who has it once (‘2 Henry IV.” ii. 4. 198) 
and Hebrew three times (‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,” ii. 5. 57 
and “ Merchant of Venice,” i. 3. §8, 179), It occurs once in King 
James’s Bible (ed, of 1611) in the chapter heading of Deuter- 
onomy xv. The variation in ra Soa be due to that in Eder 
or Heder, the traditional ancestor of the Hebrews, from whom the 
name, according to the best authorities, is derived. The Italian 
form of the word is Zéreo, Neither aztch nor Ebrew has been in- 
fluenced by Cockney misapplication of the aspirate. 

When I wrote the note on ache, some time ago, it did not occur 
to me to refer to the ‘‘ New English Dictionary,” which says, under 
the verb :—* The current spelling ache is erroneous, the verb bein 
historically a&e, and the substantive ache, as in dake, batch, speak, 
speech, About 1'700 the substantive began to be confused in pro- 
nunciation with the verb, whence some confusion in spelling be- 
tween ache and ake ; and finally instead of both being written ake 
—the word that has survived—both verb and substantive are now 
written ache—the word that has become obsolete. For 

* this paradoxical result Dr, Johnson is mainly responsible. Ignorant 
of the history of the words, and erroneously deriving them from the 
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Greek achos (with which they have no connection), he declared 
them ‘ more grammatically written ache.’ ” 

It may be added that ae was originally a “strong” verb, like 
take and shake, but became “weak” in the 14th or 15th century, 
Before that time the past tense was of, ook, or oke. 

The old pronunciation of the noun is found as recently as the 
time of Swift, who, in his “ City Shower,” 1727, has the couplet :— 
‘* A coming show'r your shooting corns presage ; 

Old aches throb, your hollow tooth will rage.” 





Very Rare Books 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


» For the warning of weak brethren, may I point out the extraor- 
dinary rarity of two books advertised by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. of New York? The entries are in their April catalogue, pp. 
168-169. The first is “ A Charming Specimen of Lang,” being 
* Helen of Troy,” “large-paper copy,” with French binding, and a 
water-color drawing, tout le tremblement, This volume I can 
recommend as of ex/reme,rarity, as there was, to the best of my 
memory and belief, zo large-paper copy of “ Helen,” none larger 
than the rest of them. This is a point on which I can only speak 
from memory. But, as to “ Lang, Andrew, Letters to Eminent 
Hands,” such as Miss Edna Lyall, Mr. George Moore and similar 
pone of genius, no book can be rarer, because there is no such 
ook at all, I never wrote anything of the kind, so if anyone pays 
four dollars for it, and does not like his bargain, I am blameless, 


LONDON, April 27, 1893. ANDREW LANG, 





How Did Pepys Pronounce his Name? 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

Mr. H, B. Wheatley, in his new edition of Pepys’s Diary, has a 
good deal of conjecture as to how the diarist spelled and pro- 
nounced his name. In Bishop Cartwright’s Diary (Camden Soe, 
ed., p. 49), I find this :—* Dr, Elliot, who promised to bring me ac- 

uainted with Mr, Peepes.” In a note on this passage, the editor, 
the Rev. Joseph Hunter, says :—‘ This is the uniform orthography 
of the name of Pepys as written by the Bishop, and no doubt rep- 
resents the manner in which the word was pronounced.” This is 
inconsistent with Mr, Wheatley’s inference that “the name in the 
seventeenth century was either pronounced Peps or Pages.” My 
own conjecture, founded on a well-known cockney tendency, and 
the proclivity of the English for pronouncing proper names as ab- 
surdly as possible, is that the original pronunciation was Pzfes / 

BUFFALO, 4 May, 1893. IRVING BROWNE. 





The Lounger 


THE REV. MINOT J. SAVAGE of the Church of the Unity, Bos- 
ton, writes to the editors :—" As The Critic is not a comic paper, 
I cannot suppose ‘ G. L. B.’ (April 22, p. 259) z#tends to be funny 
in his correction (?) of Lowell’s supposed mistake in writing 
‘Mary Clausum’ instead of ‘Mare Clausum.’ But if Lowell ever 
‘ revisits the glimpses of the moon’ and gets hold of this copy of 
your paper, it would be a delight to his old friends to see him laugh. 
For—to make it funnier still—the two lines quoted by ‘G. L. B? are 
the climax of his humorous description of his dunce-critic who is 
always coming in with his Gradgrind corrections of witticisms and 
quotations which he either does not understand or which were in- 
tended as plays upon words. Your working editor (for the day 
when this communication was received) most certainly could not 
have looked recently at the original ‘Fable for Critics,’ or this 
sage correction mould: never have appeared. fe has had nothing 
for a year to match it.” The point of “ G. L. B.'s” communication 
was not that Lowell erred in spelling ‘“ Mare” with a _y, but that the 
‘‘ mistress of Grotius ’ was ‘“ Mary Léderum,” Miss Clausum being 
the sweetheart of “the celebrated Englishman Selden.” As an 
amende to “ G.L.B.” the truculent Boston preacher should pre- 
sent $1000 or so to some charity of our correspondent’s naming. 





“ THE SEQUESTRATION and insularity of the Englishman,” writes 
S. J. B., “is further proved by ‘symptoms ’ apparent in an article 
copied from Chambers's Journal, ‘ filtered through’ Litte/l's. De- 
spite the fact that their literary work is deemed worthy of reference, 
—nay, praise—Edith Thomas and Clinton Scollard figure as ‘ Edith 
Thompson’ and ‘Clinton Scolland,’ True, a rose by any 
name, etc.; but when the world agrees to call a rose ‘a rose,’ Why 
not keep to the name, especially when crediting it with fragrance 





THERE ARE SOME thoughtless souls who weg that the 
$180,000 earned by Paderewski for his winter’s work were easily 
earned. To run his fingers over the keys and rain golden notes 
into his lap seems to them to be the beginning and end of it all; 
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such is the way the practical-minded regard 


nius. They wish 
that they mig t have been so fortunate. And so they might, if 


wishing “did the business.” But it doesn’t. In the first place 
there must be exceptional natural gifts; and in the second, an 
amount of hard work that those who regard nothing but trade as 
work cannot appreciate, To my mind, Paderewskis money was 
hard-earned. Think of the amount of persecution he has been sub- 
jected to from, over-enthusiastic admirers—the aut phs he has 
written, the photographs he has signed! Let him sail never so early 
in the morning, the ever-pursuing worshipper is on the dock, on the 
deck and at his cabin door. He knows no privacy, he has no quiet. 
Not till the ship weighed anchor on last Saturday did he breathe the 
breath of freedom, Only then did he shake the Old (Wo)men of 
the sea from off his back. I can imagine the sigh of relief with 
which he saw the shore with its fringe of idolators agen A from 
view ; but, alas! when he lands in England, he may find that he has 
only escaped Scylla to confront Ch bdis. correspondent 
asks how the name of Paderewski should be sounded. This query 
is more easily answered :—Pad-er-esk'-z, the a short, the # as in 
pique, and the accent on esk. 





ONE OF THE BURNING questions of the day is, “‘ Do illustrations 
illustrate?”’ To which it seems to me the best answer is, “ They 
do when they do, and they don’t when they don’t.” Asa rule, 
however, they don’t. So far as portraiture § , most of the illus- 
trations in the daily papers might as well be left out. You can take 
all of the New York dailies on any oné morning, and if they happen 
to give portraits of the same person, you can see at a glance that 
no two are alike. If the drawings had been made from description 
rather than from photographs, they could not look less like the 
originals, In the matter of street scenes, or assemblages of any 
sort, they 9 as well not be given, for they do not serve their 
purpose. ere illustrations do illustrate, I like them; particularly 
when they are of persons or buildings. I like to know what dis- 
tin; ed men and women whom I have not seen or may not see 
look like. The portrait of di M. Barrie, given recently in Zhe Critic, 
is said to be a speaking likeness. A gentleman who knows the 
Scotch author well, and spent some time with him during the win- 
ter, says it gives the best idea of the man that is given by any por- 


traithe has seen of him. ‘There you see him exactly as he is,” 
said he. 





ANOTHER QUESTION that I have heard discussed recently is, 
“Have illustrations killed descriptive writing?” To this I reply 
that if a have killed any such writing, it was of a sort that deserved 
to die, The descriptive writer for the newspapers who thinks to 
paint a picture by describing “lurid flames,” or waves that 
run “mountains high,” and to whom every young woman who is 
brought up in the police courts is a “ fair young blonde with golden 
tresses "—the man who writes this way may confine his pen to less 
imaginative writing, and leave the pictures to tell the tale: they will 
be quite as imaginative as anything his pen could do. Illustration, 
80 far certainly, has not killed the powers of description of novelists 
or poets. If it has killed the “ descriptive writer ” of the local col- 
umn, it has done a good work. 





“In Lippincott’s FOR APRIL,” writes “Growler,” “in a paper 
on ‘ Sappho,’ Mr, Edgar Saltus says :—‘ Now there was, and still is, 
apromontory extending from Leucas to the 4igean on which stood 
a temple, leap from this eminence was locally re; ied as a 
cure for love, That leap Sappho took.’ A careful calculation on 

map makes the distance covered in this historic leap about two 
hundred miles! This is the greatest running jump in litera- 
ture, In the same number of Liffincott's is a four-line stanza en- 
titled ‘Columbus,’ by Robert Loveman, beginning, 

‘** Thine was the task, O Genoese, 
To pluck a new world from the seas.’ 
Was not this an ‘ unconscious cerebration’ from Mr. George E. 
Woodberry’s sonnet in Zhe Century for May, 1892, ‘On a Portrait 
of Columbus ’? . 
“** Was this his face, and these the finding eyes 
That plucked a new world from the rolling seas?’” 
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I HAVE BEFORE ME the letter-paper of “ The Woman's Branch 

World’s Congress hawlasy of the World’s Columbian 
" (), and what do you suppose is thé motto printed 
very top of the page and underlined to call especial 
to it? “ Not things, but men. Not matter, but mind.” 
Not things but men,”—and it a woman's auxiliary ! 


JupGe HuGues, who is better known, 


EE 





aps, as “Tom” 
the author of “Tom Brown's Sthbeldane” is full of 


fe 
energy, although it seems many, many years that his great 
“ was ablighea He told a kland’ etal than tak te an 
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accident, he would have formed one of the four-oared crew who 
rowed down the Danube from Regensburg to Buda Pesth in 1851— 
an event generally regarded as the impulse to all the rowing that 
has since done on that river by amateurs. The account of 
that famous ye was written by a schoolmate of Tom Hughes now 
living, Mr, Robert Mansfield, whose book, “ The Cruise of the 


Water-Lily,” is as well-known in its line as “ Tom Brown” amongst 
schoolboys. 









ENGLISH MEN-OF-LETTERS are puzzled to account for Mr. Rud- 


a Kipling’s choice of an abode. Says the London Dasly Chroni- 
cle :— 


‘‘He was very sarcastic about it in his recent letters; he sees 
nothing to admire in the young people of America at any rate, for 
he launched bitter gibes at them; fpr does not like him, for 
it has just been lampooning him for alleged lack of good-feeling. 
Moreover. he is the most conspicuous admirer of the British Em- 


‘pire that has arisen among us for many years, and almost ever 


one of his writings exhibits the keenest personal sympathy wi 
the men who are carrying the weight of it upon their shoulders, 
whether great men or humble. Altogether, he would seem to be 
the last person to have settled under an alien flag. Can the ex- 
eons be that, having unfortunately lost much money lately, 
e has decided to live for a time in the place where it can be most 
easily won back? But if that is the case, why Brattleboro, Vt., of 
all places? He might'almost as well have chosen Peoria, or even a 
home in ‘Ga.’ which puzzles Mr. Andrew Lang so much,” 
Evidently there is one man in ge noe who knows nothing of 
the beauty of the Green Mountains. If economy had been Mr. Ki 


ling’s motive, he would hardly have begun the process of retrench- 
ment by building a $10,000 cottage. 





“ MIGHT NOT the aversion which Tennyson felt regarding per- 
sonalities have been somewhat modified,” inquires S, J. B., * by a 
delicate putting? While he objected to Mrs, Langton’s mention 
of Samuel Johnson's dirty fingers, might he not have found the 
brilliant author of ‘ Obiter Dicta’ delicious, in the statement that 
Garrick was unwilling to lend his rare books to Johnson, because 
the Great Cham of Literature had such an ‘ Observant Thumb ’?” 





London Letter 


IT IS AN AGE of exhibitions. Not of great, world-wide, univer- 
sal collections only, like those of Paris and of — but of 
smaller, more exclusive displays of individual relics and personab 
souvenirs. Nothing is hidden under a bushel nowadays, and it 
seems as though interest and curiosity must soon exhaust all the 
possible storehouses of reminiscence. And yet the exhibitions go 
on. We have just had a fresh example,—a collection illustrative 
of Dante. It has been open for no more than a week, and has 
escaped general notice. For it was not placed in a crowded thor- 
oughfare, with gaudy placards at the door; indeed, it almost looks 
as though the lovers of Dante had wished to love their love unto 
themselves alone, so far from the general haunt of sensation- 
seekers was their exhibition. 1 fancy Americans who visit London 
know little enough of the northern district of Bloomsbury, where 
it runs up to meet Pentonville. And yet it was here that Thack- 
eray lived during the early years of his married life, inGreat Coram 
Street. It is a decayed neighborhood now, shabby and scarcely 

nteel, Through the heart of it the gloomy, unclean Gray's Inn 
Road climbs from Holborn to Ki ross, starting with t 
wholesale warehouses, and ending with second-hand clothes- 
and eel-and-soup houses. Further on is the Euston Road, where 
every second building seems the workshop of a monument-maker. 
Not a cheerful district ; but near here, in the Gordon Square where 
Mrs. Humphry Ward and her Elsmerites began a few years 
their quixotic crusade against things which are scarcely definable, 
the Dante Exhibition was opened a week 280. 

Perhaps we have been a little bit spoiled for exhibitions of this 
sort; there have been so many and so richly stocked that we have 
come to expect that every fresh show of the sort shall contain per- 
sonal relics of the most precious description, and, failing to find 
these things, we are disappointed, Certainly, a Dante Exhibition 
sounded tempting. But it was not to be expected that there could 


be many treasures of the first value, and it was obvious at once 
that if the Exhibition was to be of any size some ingenuity must be 
contrived for its management, The plan of the was. 
fairly ve. They aimed at illustrating in the variety of ar- 

ed the course of Dante’s t 
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‘ood deal of skill and ingenuity. As a matter of fact, there was a 
ttle too much of the latter quality apparent. For example, there 
was a series of casts from Greek gems, illustrating the Heathen 
wers invoked by Dante; Minerva, Jupiter, Calliope, Apollo, 
egasus, Diana, Mercury and the like were all included. Again, 
there was a collection to indicate the history of Dante’s time, with 
maps and sketches of some of the places mentioned in his poem, 
in which views of Florence and Pisa, Siena and Spezia fairly found 
places. But it all seemed a little unnecessary, and rather amusin 
to light upon a model of Julius Czsar in this historical group, an 
to be — face to face with the earliest known portraits of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. 


Far more interesting and suggestive was the collection of books 


in use at the Italian Universities in Dante’s time, a collection ~ 


founded on data supplied by the Rev. H. Rashdall. Here were the 
mars of Donatus and Priscian, the “ Summule” or Twelve 
racts of Petrus Hispanus, Aristotle’s“‘ Organon,” Cicero's “ De In- 
ventione,” Boethius’s Arithmetic and Ptolemy's “ ye ig ere 
The Philosophies were represented, and a model of Dante's as- 
tronomical system served to explain many difficult passages in the 
Comedy. Finally, there were the editions of the “ Divina Com- 
media” itself ; a copy (imperfect, unfortunately) of the edition of 
1477, and two perfect copies of the Aldine reprints of 1502 and 
1515. 

A series of illustrations of Dante’s poem, reproductions in fac- 
simile from Boticelli’s pictures in the Vatican, and of those by 
Stradano and Blake, were always surrounded by a little body of 
students. Indeed, there were pictures in plenty, but one could 
have wished there had been fewer copies and more originals. 
Probably this was impossible, and yet the endless array of repro- 
ductions, after Giotto and Fra Angelico, Blake and Turner, left one 
longing for something at first-hand: There were indeed orig- 

drawings by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton’s “Dante in Exile,” but these seemed few among so many. 
The portraits of Dante himself were seven in number, and included 
that from a fifteenth century MS., which has been considered by 
Milanesi and Passerini to be the most atthentic of the extant pre- 
sentments of the poet. There was, too, of course the inevitable 
photograph of the death-mask, and some interest was attracted by 
another photograph of the house which is generally regarded as 
having been that in which Dante lived. 

On the whole, then (as the reader of these rough notes will have 
gathered), the exhibition was interesting chiefly to the instructed 
student of Dante’s life and time. The sensation-seeker, who haunts 
exhibitions that he “ may be able to say he saw” the actual, tan- 
gible belongings of the dead, could have found little enough with 
which to satisfy himself. But the knowledge and the environment 
of Dante's time were reflected, as clearly, perhaps, as they could 
be in what was bound to be, in any case, a collection of somewhat 
disconnected items. And the fact that there were many visitors to 
a neighborhood not greatly frequented by other than its own in- 
habitants, and that the University Hall was well filled during most 
hours of the day, proved that we have not forgotten an interest in 
one of the greatest poets of all time. 

If that proof were further needed, it would be supplied by the 
booksellers, who tell me that the demand for editions and versions 
of Dante, and for books illustrating his work and career, was never 
so as it is to-day. ‘There is quite a ‘boom’ in Dante,” said 
one of our leading bibliopoles yesterday. I wish it would take the 
form of a reprint of. the late Miss Maria Rossetti’s “ Shadow of 
Dante,” published in 1872, and now worth several gold coins. No 
one, not even her celebrated brother who bore his name, has under- 
stood Dante more lovingly or commented on him more lucidly than 
this regretted lady, from whose lips, as I have been told, the rich 
Tuscan verse would flow on the smallest occasion. There was 
nothing for which Miss Rossetti would not quote a parallel from 
the “ Divine Comedy.” 


LONDON, 28 April, 1893. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Boston Letter 

I AM TOLD that the Hon. Francis H. Underwood's volume on 
James Russell Lowell, which Lee & Shepard publish under the 
title of “ The Poet and the Man,” receives praise on every side, and 
the gy oem is made by his friends that it will become a standard 
work, Sometime ago I wrote about Mr. Underwood's association 
with Lowell and his consequent facilities for obtaining many inter- 
esting anecdotes, and now I am going to quote from a letter from 
the Rev. Dr. Ellis respecting Mr. Underwood's memoir. The let- 
ter—which, es way, is very ey to the author of the 
- book—has this interesting story of Lowell's father, which Dr. Ellis 

kindly allows to be printed :— 
“I regard Dr. Lowell, whom I knew very intimately, as the most 
‘saintly man that walked the streets of Boston. Some sharp do- 
mestic trials and impaired health increased his natural gravity and 
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I recall a striking incident which I mentioned to James 
when he returned from his mission. My brother Rufus was the 
first scholar of his class (1838), Lowell being about the lowest, | 
was in Amsterdam on Commencement Day, oN my loss of 
what was going on at Cambridge. Some months after twas for 
several weeks in Rome and Florence with Dr. and Mrs. Rebecca 
Lowell. He was under deep depression, and sensitive to small 
vexations. I received one day quite a number of letters from Bos- 
ton, while the Doctor, grieving that he had none, insisted that | 
should read him some of mine. Among them was one from my 
brother Rufus, giving an account of Commencement, and contain- 
ing some extracts from Lowell’s manuscript Class Poem, which he 
was not allowed to deliver, but had loaned to my brother. My 
thought naturally was— this will delight the Doctor ’—as I read 
it. Suite otherwise. The Doctor said ma “T am very sorry and 
disappointed. James promised me when I left home that he would 
a up poetry, and stick tohisbooks. I hoped he had become less 

ighty.’ ’This story is an interesting pendant to Mr. Underwood's 
recollections. 

You have learned through the daily press that Dean Lawrence 
of the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge has been chosen 
successor to Bishop Brooks. On the first ballot Dr. Lawrence led 
the list, with Bishop Hare second and Father Hall third; and on 
the second ballot the young Dean at Cambridge was chosen. It is 
said that Bishop Lawrence (for it is presumed that he will accept 
the honor) will carry out the amg of Bishop Brooks in sustaining 
full liberty of opinion SS piscopal clergymen, and it is un- 
quentionable that the new Bishop will fill his new social position 
with honor. He has both the wealth and the family standing to 
do this. William Lawrence graduated at Harvard in 1871, and in 
his class, it is interesting now to note, were many students whose 
names have since become well-known. There were Henry Cabot 
Lodge, our new Senator, and Charles J. Bonaparte, now an Over- 
seer of the College; there were Edward Burgess, the famous de- 
signer of our winning yachts, and Arthur Rotch, the well-known 
architect; and there were Profs. Byerly, Emerton, Faxon, Hills, Pen- 
nell, Seybold, Story and Wheeler—a remarkable list of college 
teachers together from one class. 

Harvard is to have still another dormitory, having been made 
beneficiary in the will of the late Mrs. Katherine Page Perkins, 
The new building, for which $150,000 is left, is to be known as 
Perkins Hall, and is to serve as a memorial of three graduates of 
the College—the Rev. Daniel Perkins, his grandfather Dr. Richard 
Perkins, and his brother W. F. Perkins, Other bequests are made 
to other institutions, and after these have been paid, a part of the 
amount remaining will go to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
Mrs. Perkins was the widow of the late Richard Perkins, and has 
always been interested in philanthropic movements. 

They are talking in New Hampshire of having copies of the Con- 
cord statues of Stark and Webster placed in Washington. The 
Legislature appropriated $10,000 for that purpose, and the chait- 
man of the committee, the Hon. E. O. Blunt of Nashua, would be 
glad to receive suggestions from sculptors and others. There is 
no likeness of Stark known to exist, so that the statue would have 
to follow the features of the bronze statue now in front of the State 
House at Concord, which is supposed to be as correct as possible, 
The New Hamphire people desire also that the Webster statue 
should resemble the Webster.design by Thomas Ball presented to 
New Hampshire by B. P. Cheney. 

The memory of Miss Lucy Larcom is to be also honored in New 
Hampshire, if the proposition of the Appalachian Mountain Club 
is carried out. That organization at its meeting of last week re 
commended to the citizens of Tamworth and Ossipee and to the 
United States Geological Survey that Mt. Whittier (as it is called 
on the map of the New a eg State Geological Survey) be 
officially named in memory of the poet, and that the minor 
at the northwestern corner of the range (called Mt. Whittier in 
Sweetser’s White Mountain Guide-Book) be renamed Mt. Larcom, 
The association of the two poets and their combined 
with the region which they have both celebrated in verse seem 
very appropriate, : 

ne of the houses which Mr. Howells’s story, ‘‘ A Womans 
Reason,” has made famous must go the way of all brick and stone 
in the advance of improvements. The State, having en 
Capitol on Beacon Hill, proposes now to make a park on the east 
side, and to that end would tear down two blocks of buildings. In 
one of these blocks, next to the Faith Cure Church which Dr. 
lis made famous, and opposite the handsome Common’ 
Building, once the scene of so many social entertainments in 
ton when owned by Samuel Way, is the swell-front brick house 
where lived the Harkness family to which Mr. Howells has give® 
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tertained by reading of opposition made by City Surveyor Humbert 
to the proposed designs, He opposes the idea of a fountain, since 
there would be no water running for fully five months in the winter, 
and oftentimes in summer the authorities refuse to .‘‘ waste water” 
by allowing it to play; In that way the fountain becomes a dirt 
basin. Mr. Humbert’s idea would be to have a column monument 
for the adornment of this beautiful spot. 
BOSTON, 9 May, 1893. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 


Chicago Letter 

THE CONGRESSES, which will form the intellectual annex of the 
Exposition, will convene in the Memorial Art Palace on the Lake 
Front at the foot of Adams Street. The building is practically 
completed and the two main galleries, known as the Halls of 
Washington and of Columbus, are now in readiness. The prepa- 
rations for these conventions under Mr. C. C. Bonney’s direction 
covered a period of years and were of the most careful and elabor- 
atenature, It is probable, therefore, that many of the discussions 
will be interesting, and it will be strange if some of them do not 
result in permanent benefit to the professions they appeal to and 
the reforms they investigate. 

The Woman's Branch of the Auxiliary, with Mrs. Potter Palmer 
as President and Mrs. Charles Henrotin as Vice-President, has 
been an effective adjunct to the other organization, which has chiv- 
alrously given to the congress of Woman’s Progress the first place 
on the program. This convention will be opened at ten o'clock on 
| 15, Susan B, Anthony presiding, and the first day’s meetings 
will be devoted to addresses of welcome and the introduction of 
foreign delegates. On every day following this, during the week, 
conventions will be held in both halls at ten in the morning and 
eight in the evening. No reports will ‘be read at these formal as- 
semblies, special meetings having been provided for that purpose, 
but the program of essays and discussions contains many interest- 
ing features, One session will be devoted to different aspects of 
the influence of women in politics, and papers will be read by Mrs. 
Jacob Bright, Florence Fenwick Miller of England, Laura M. Johns 
of Kansas, the Countess of Aberdeen and Martha Strickland. At 
another meeting on the same day Elizabeth Cady Stanton will 
— upon the “ Civil and Social Evolution of Woman,” and Julia 

ard Howe upon “ The Moral Initiative as Related to Woman.” 
The ground is thoroughly covered in the subjects of the numerous 
addresses, which _— from marriage and heredity, the kinder- 

en system and the ethics of dress to “Woman’s War for 
*,""—-whatever that paradoxical battle may have been,—her 
contribution to the applied arts, and her place in Hebrew thought. 
Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi of New York will lecture upon “ Woman 
in Science”; Ma Wright Sewall upon “ Economy of Women's 
Forces through Organization”; and Annie Nathan Meyer and 
Mme. Ranoz will debate upon “ Woman's Place in the Republic of 
ters." The position of women’ in many countries will be dis- 
cussed Y distinguished foreign delegates, and the outlook for the 
future oroughly cunvensat. At one of the evening sessions 
which promises to have a novel interest, Mme. Janauscheck will 
upon “Woman’s Place in the Legitimate Drama,” Mme. 
jeska upon “The Endowed Theatre,” Clara Morris upon 
“Woman in the Emotional Drama” and Georgia Cayvan upon 
woman's place in the stock company. It is expected, also, that 

Rhea and Julia Mar‘owe will take part in the discussion. 
In addition to these main conventions and the — report con- 
, there will be numerous committee-rooms where informal 
uussions will be held, and in these gatherings women of con- 
genial tastes can have closer intercourse. For example, the com- 
mittee on art and literature, of which Annie Nathan Meyer of New 
York and Miss Sartain of Philadelphia are chairmen, will keep open 
in room 28 of the Art Palace. Several short papers will be 
there; and at four o'clock on May 16, Mrs. Mary” Hart. 
well Catherwood, whose “ Romance of Dollard ”" and “ y of 
Fort St. John” have made her famous, will talk upon “ Historical 
in American Literature.” The public is admitted to these 
meetings as well as to the larger sessions of the congress. 
Even men will be made welcome, but if at the end of this congress 
find any place in the world remaining for them, it will be 

it is considered unworthy of contest. 

The statue of Columbus which was recently erected on the 
Lake Front has aroused a formidable crusade against itself, and 

be the cause, one ventures to hope, of its own extinction. It 

work of Howard Kretchmar of this city, and so quietly was 
rected that no one discovered the enormity of the offense until 
Was finished and unveiled. Indeed, the sculptor refused to show 
the model to anyone except, presumably, the members of the com- 
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mittee. The chief responsibility rests upon Mr. F. W. Peck, the 
_¢hairman, who was cone content with his own jud t in the 
: and consulted neither artist nor amateur. It is peculiarly 





of the Fair, when so much that is really fine and beautiful in sculpt- 
ure must vanish away at its close. The Director of Works and 
his aids seem to have had no voice in — to this Columbus ; 
and so absurd is its characterization, so flagrantly does it violate 
the laws of symmetry and beauty that it may cause enough inno- 
cent merriment to benefit the race after all. 

The culmination of the ceremonies attending the opening of the 
Exposition last week will not easily be forgotten by those who were 
present. When the President with a touch set the wheels in mo- 
tion, the stars and stripes fluttered to the wind from the tall flag- 
staff before him, and on either side the brilliant pennants of e 
and Aragon were slowly hoisted. At this signal the veil fell 
from the majestic “ Republic” far down the | n, and hundreds 
of gay pennants danced out over the white buildings, giving them 
color and life and movement, brightening them with an effect of 
laughter which made one forget the sombre skies above. To 
the whistling of the launches and dull booming of cannon, the 
fountain threw great misty columns high into the air, and the roar 
which went up from the crowd around it set the blood astir, One 
could not remain untouched by the enthusiasm which gave itself 
wings a moment later in the singing of “America,” nor one’s imag- 
ination unquickened by the significance of the scene and the far- 
reaching beneficent influence of this inspiring beauty. 

CHICAGO, 9 May, 1893. Lucy MONROE, 





Maarten Maartens as a Poet 


THE DUTCH NOVELIST, Maarten Maartens, whose powerful 
story, “ God’s Fool,” was noticed in these columns last week, con- 
tributes to Temple Bar the following poem, entitled “ Contesta- 
tio” :— 

Then by that deeper life which meets my own, 
The while the crowds unheeding pass their way, 
And cheat and chaffer through the live-long day, 

Then by that strength of love which doth enthrone 
My love in all that lives, no more alone, 

King among equals, ruling to obey, 

Then by the harmonies of earth and heaven, 
Which, thrilling through the universe, have smote 
Thy thousand singers of the heart and throat . 
To one all-thankful, all-triumphant note, 

Then by the yo ag! which thou hast given, 
And by the veil which, from thy darkness riven, 
Revedie some deeper glory of the whole. 

Then by the inner answer of my soul— 

Men’s little cooking-fires make smoke, not night, 
And even in thy sun’s all-radiant sight— 
Nay, falter not, O heart !—my little light is light! 
And thou myself, who art 

The poetry of the human heart, 

Who knowest all my weakness, and the lie 
Within me, and my love's despairing cry, 

Who gavest wings, teach thou me how to fly, 

On high for evermore, and evermore on high ! 





Mr. Schurz’s Eulogy of Mr, Curtis 


WE QUOTE from the annual address delivered by the Hon. Carl 
Schurz at the meeting of the Civil Service Reform e in this 
city, on April 25, the speaker’s eloquent tribute to the late George 
William Curtis :-— 

“It may be said without in the least straining the sense of words 
that George William Curtis and the cause of civil-service reform 
were made for one another. All that the reform aspires to was illus- 
trated and exemplified in his personality. Who cans of him 
in other than tones of eulogy? It is a consoling satisfaction to the 
soul of a friend to do so. e, members of the League, who have 
worked with him so long, are fond of recalling the many titles he 
held to leadership among us; his sincerity, unselfish devotion, and 
prin ary of purpose; his profound understanding of the subject 
and large experience; his fearlessness in the defence and in the ap- 
plication of his principles; his keen discernment of mrp his 
absolute freedom from small jealousies ; his cheerful and generous 
prin og of the merits and services of others; his eness in 
meeting adverse opinions ; his sense of justice and fine tact in 
composing differences ; the inspiration flowing from his very being 
in the common endeavor for high aims—all these things gave him 
without question the first place in our councils. leadership, 
therefore, fell to him by a general consent the absolute unanimity 
of which, never broken, proved that we all felt it to be due to our 
cause and due to him. Thus the death of Mr, Curtis is to us in the 
truest meaning of the word an irreparable loss, He could not be- 
queath to us his genius nor his virtues. He could leave us only his 
teachings to remember, the ation of his zeal to quicken our 
own and his noble example to follow as best we can. 

“ But if he were now here to dictate my speech, he would call it 
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away from himself and direct it to the cause which he cherished so 
much, and which was in so large a sense his own. Indeed, the ul- 
timate victory of this cause will be the fittest monument of this 
great citizen whom we who knew him well so warmly loved, and 
whose memory the American ore can never too highly honor. 
It is a comfort to his surviving friends to know that, although he 
did not witness the full consummation of his endeavors, he lived at 
least long enough to see his cause rise from small beginnings to a 
measure of success promising complete triumph at no very distant 
~. The question is only what President and what political party 
will carry off the greatest honors of the achievement. 





The Fine Arts 


An Impressionist Exhibition f 


LANDSCAPES by Monet, horses and women by Besnard, land- 
scapes and figures, pastels and etchings by J. H. Twachtman and 
J. Alden Weir make up a decidedly novel and interesting show at 
the Madison Square Art Galleries. There are two of Monet's vari- 
ations on that favorite theme of his, the haystack, in one of which 
the well-known fact that we see red when a dark object is inter- 
posed between us and the sunlight is insisted on with more vigor 
than discretion. The other is a snow-piece; and it is worth while 
to pa pe its prismatic hues with the comparatively timid treat- 
ment of similar motives by Mr. Twachtman. The noted French- 
man seems to have taken to himself the advice once given by a suc- 
cessful writer to some beginners who feared that their merits were 
too original to be appreciated—“ Increase the dose.” His dose is 
so strong that the patient is sure to be affected somehow ; but, to 
have the desired effect, it must be taken with certain concomitants 
of sy oar and space which, the former at least, are not provided in 
the American Art Association's gallery.. Anyone who has seen the 
collection of Monets in Mrs, Potter Palmer's little circular gallery 
at Chicago, where some two or three pictures at a time are sure to 
be properly lit, knows what delightfully true greys these incan- 
descent and iridescent patches of color produce when seen in the 
requisite conditions. Twachtman, however, is less exacting, and 
his snow must, hardly less than Monet's, be a revelation to these 
artists who appear to think that all that is necessary in painting a 
white object is plenty of white paint. As to Mr. Weir, it certainly 
is not boldness that he lacks. He has plunged into impressionism 
bravel ne ; let us hope that he will come out in good time and in 
good form. ard’s extremely clever work is in need of neither 
ppology nor explanation, though some of the problems that he sets 
h are queer enough. His young woman with shoulders and 
half her face lit by yellow lamp-light while her bosom and the other 
half of her face are suffused with a mild glow of electric light com- 
ing through a blue curtain, has set numbers of our younger painters 
agog to do something similar. His flesh painting in another 7 
entitled “ Sunlight” is something wonderful; and, equally wit 
coat. he has the trick of reproducing what is most modern, 

t or exotic in the expressions of his models. His horses are 

ll of fire and 1 ip and economy of work can hardly be carried 
farther than he has carried it in some of them, with surprising ful- 
ness of result. His stable interior by lantern-light, the horse turn- 
ing to greet the man who enters with his bucket of warm “ mash,” 
has all the Guaiities that go to the making of a great painter of 
animals. His handling is—among styles well-known to the Ameri- 
can public—most like that of John S. Sargent. 





Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter on Cypriote Art 
THE ANNOUNCEMENT that Dr. Max Ohnefalsch-Richter was to 
lecture on “Cypriote Art and Archeology” at Chickering Hall, 
last Monday evening, called forth the following letter :—“ It gives 
us great peeve to learn that you propose to lecture before our 
community on a subject so interesting to us all as Cypriote art and 
archeology. We know well your reputation as an archeologist, 
ed in this very field of exploration, and we are aware of the 
and important book which you have just published on the 
subject. We believe that there is no one from whom a discussion 
of the subject could come with more weight and force than your- 
self, and we are glad to know that the people of the city in which 
is housed the largest existing collection of Cypriote art will have 
this spportunity of gaining full and adequate information concern- 
ing the art of Cyprus.” 
his letter was addressed to Dr. Richter by ex-Mayor Hewitt ; 
William M. Chase, President of the Society of American Artists ; 
Joe Evans, President of the Art Students’ League; Howard Rus- 
sell Butler, President of the Fine Arts Society; Russell Sturgis, 
ex-President of the Architectural League; Adolph L. Sanger, 
President of the Board of Education ; ex-Judge Henry E. Howland; 
Augustus St, Gaudens, the sculptor; R. W. Gilder, editor of Zhe 
‘entury ; B. E. Smith, maoneng editor of “The Century Dic- 
tionary” ; E. L. Godkin, editor of Zhe Evening Post ; Profs. Bran- 
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der Matthews and George E. Wood of Columbia College; 
Charles R. Miller, editor of the 7¢mes ; William M. Laffan of the 
Sun ; George B. Post, the architect; Col. George E. Waring, Jr, 
A. C. Zabriski, Robert Stuyvesant, H. J. Harden h, A. R, 
donough, Louis C. Tiffany, Howard Mansfield and Henry Holt, 
The lecture was made up of illustrated generalities concerni 
the speaker’s researches in Cyprus, with a casual reference to the 
Cesnola collection in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. In the 
next lecture this collection will be dealt with more particularly, 
Dr. Richter has received a letter from the Grand Duke of 
Meiningen, brother-in-law of the Emperor of Germany, saying that 
Wilhelm II. has granted 25,000 marks to aid in paying the cost of 
——— the Doctor’s book on “ Tamosses and Edalion.” The 
rince congratulates him on his good fortune. 





The Metropolitan Museum 

THE FINE COLLECTION of medals by Roty and Chaplain re- 
cently shown at the Grolier Club, and described in The Critic of 
A rif 15, has been presented by Mr. Avery to the ay 

useum, and now occupies a flat case in the room mainly devoted 
to Mexican antiquities. Mr, Cornelius Vanderbilt’s two Turners, 
“ The Grand Canal, Venice,” and Boulogne Harbor, are capital ex- 
amples of the painter ; the latter, especially, is a most astonishing 
tour de force calculated to make modern flourishers of the palette- 
knife despair. Huge, grey-green waves, their crests blown into 
spray, are rolling in between two piers in the foreground; sail- 
boats, caught by the squall, are in danger of capsizing ; in the dis- 
tance, the towers and windmills of the city are brought out by a 
burst of sunshine; and the sky is divided between luminous masses 
of cloud to the left, and the advancing storm-cloud to the os 
The “Grand Canal” has’’also a remarkable sky, though rather 
cold, as most of Turner’s blue skies are. The architecture, ship- 
ping and gondolas, with their reflections in the water, are painted 
with unusual care. Between the two, Constable’s big “ Hadleigh 
Castle” looks monotonous and amateurish. 





Art Notes 

The Portfolio for April has as frontispiece a photogravure of 
“ The Repast,” a Dutch interior, with two figures by Abraham De 
Pape, in the National Gallery of Ireland. There is a short note on 
the artist by Mr. Walter Armstrong. The pracee article of the 
month is the second of the series by Mr. F. G. Stephens on Ford 
Madox Brown. It is illustrated by half-tone cuts in the text from 
some of Brown’s drawings. The series on “ The Rivers of Devon” 
is continued, with etchings by Alexander Ansted of “ Bideford and 
the Torridge” and “On the East Lyn.” Mr, William Younger 
Fletcher continues his readable articles on “ Old English Book- 
bindings” with reproductions in color of three bindings apparently 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and there is a note on 
an Albert Durer in the Berlin Museum, with an accompanying 
illustration, 


—The spring number of Modern Art, a new —-* magaziner 

ublished in Indianapolis, has as frontispiece an engra ng sae 
in red, of Rossetti’s “ Beata Beatrix,” belonging to Mr. C. L. Hutch- 
inson of Chicago, a description of whose collection, by the editor, 
J. M. Bowles, is the leading article. The general appearance of 
the new magazine is decidedly artistic. 

—The annual election of officers of the Society of American 
Artists on May 6 resulted as follows :—President, William M. 
Chase; Vice-President, John La Farge; Secretary, Joe Evans; 
Treasurer, J. Carroll Beckwith ; member of the Board of Control, 
Robert Blum. 


—The Princess Louise is said to have accepted a handsome pro- 
fessional fee for her statue of the Queen, which Her Majesty 
soon unveil in Kensington Gardens. 

—Louis Lang, a well-known artist of a school that has had its 
day, died in this city on May 7. He was born at Waldsee, Wir- 
temberg, on Feb. 28, 1814. He had been a National Academician 
since 1852, 





Notes 


HOuUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. publish to-day “Mr. Tommy 
Dove, and Other Stories,” by Margaret Deland; “ Old Kaskaskia, 
by Mary Hartwell Catherwood; “Columbia’s Emblem : 
Corn,” a garland of tributes in prose and verse, with preface 
Mrs. Candace Wheeler ; “‘ Oberon and Puck,” verses grave set ay 
by Helen Gray Cone; Dickens’s Christmas Carol” and “ 
on the Hearth,” in the Riverside Literature Series ; and Miss Sarah 
Orne Jewett’s “ Country Doctor,” in the Riverside Paper Series. 

—Mr. S. S. McClure has secured for the first issue of his “— 
zine a dialogue between W. D, Howells and H. H. Boyesen. 
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Howells and Prof. Boyesen have been intimate friends for more 
than twenty years, and in this dialogue the former tells much 
that is new about his early home, his newspaper correspondence 
work in Venice, and his attempts on his return from abroad to 
secure a footing in journalism and literature. The same issue of 
the magazine will contain eight portraits of Mr. Howells taken at 
different periods of his life. “Human Documents” is the title sug- 
gested by M. Daudet for the department in McClure's Magazine, in 
which will be presented portraits of eminent people taken at differ- 
ent periods of their lives. 

—The third volume of Mr. William Winter's “‘ Shadows of the 
Stage,” to be published by Macmillan & Co, next fall, will be de- 
yoted to Mr. Edwin Booth. 


—The late J. A. Symonds was well-known among the students 
and residents at Toynbee Hall, and especially to the members of 
the Elizabethan Society in London, to which, every year for five 
years past, he had sent a paper to be read. He had promised to 
send one on Thomas Heywood to be read on May 17. 

—Miss Margaret Symonds, daughter of the late Mr. Addington 
Symonds, has written a volume entitled, “‘ The Doge’s Farm,” which 
will be published, with illustrations, by Mr, Fisher Unwin. 

—The Mermaid Series is the name given to a collection of unex- 

ed editions of the best plays of the old dramatists, which the 
essrs. Scribner will publish in this country by arrangement with 
Mr. Unwin of London. Vol. I, consists of the best plays of Ben 
Jonson, edited with introduction and notes by Brinsley Nicholson 
and C, H. Herford. 

—One of the 150 rans of Fitzgerald’s Rubaiydt of Omar Khay- 
yam, printed by the Grolier Club a few years since for members 
only, at $6 each, was sold last week in a New York bookstore for $80, 

—At the Grolier Club is now open(May 12-25) a private exhi- 
bition of early and in many instances original editions of the works 
of English writers from Langland (1332) to Wither (1588), The 
Club is preparing a bibliography of such books. 

—In advertising a Life of Admiral Farragut by Capt. A. T. Ma- 








han, Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. make the startling announce- 
ment that it is “a biography, based on family papers, of the great 
Confederate admiral who ‘ attacked regardless of consequences, and 
never turned back.’” The italics are ours. 

—Miss Florence Wilkinson, the poet at the opening of the Wo- 
man’s Building at the Exposition, is a daughter of Prof. W. C. 
Wilkinson of the University of Chicago. She was graduated from 
Wellesley College last year. 


—The Alumnz of Wellesley College have issued an ap for 
about $1,000,000, the ter part of which sum is needed for en- 
dowment purposes, The College has received much, in the past, 
from Mr, Durant and Prof. Horsford, but its growing needs call for 


= donations and bequests, if its good work is not to be sadly 


—A new novel by Mr. John Kendrick Bangs, author of “ Coffee 
and Repartee,” is announced for early publication by Charles L. 
Webster & Co. Its title is “ Toppleton’s Client,” and the story 
deals with the humorously supernatural. 

—Messrs. Harper's newest books are Frangois Coppée’s “ Rivals” 
and Mr, Howells’s “ Unexpected Guests,” both in the Black and 
White Series; Kirk Munroe’s “ Raftmates,” Brander Matthews’s 
“Story of a Story,” a new edition of William Black's “ Adventures 
in Thule,” and the second volume of the illustrated edition of 
Green's “ Short History.” 

—Singularly Deluded ” is the title of a novel of incident by the 
author of “ Ideala,” “ The Heavenly Twins,” etc., which will ap- 
pear immediately in Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 

—With $250,000 left by the late George S. Pepper, the Free 

Association of Philadelphia is hopeful of soon havin 
money to warrant it in choosing a site for a building an 


beginning the work of construction. A round million is needed, 
Baez, councils will be petitioned to make an appropriation. 
tol, 





has been issued, asking for donations of money and 





~The new chair to be filled by Prof. Todd at Columbia is that 
of Romance Philology. r 
~The Yale Corporation at its next meeting will ap 
Perrin (Yale, ’69), of the Western Reserve University, 
feveland, ' O., to the Professorship of Greek, once held by Prof. 


The business of Ward, Lock & Co. is to be turned into a lim- 
ited company. The original Mr. Lock is dead, and Mr. Ward has re- 
ted from the business. There will be several bearers of the name 
in the concern. The entire capital of the company has 


— up by the partners and trustees. 
la as is the name of a periodical just started in 
3 Bourget, Ar- 
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The Critic 


3t9 
—From the seventh annual oe of the Reynolds Library of 


Rochester, N. Y., it appears that the late Mortimer Fabricius Rey- 
nolds, who died on June 13, 1892, left to the mg between $600, 
000 and $700,000 worth of property. During his lifetime Mr. Rey- 
nolds had given the library its present ample and convenient quar- 
ters, and some $40,000 to $50,000 for organization and maintenance, 

—Of T. R. Sullivan, the Boston novelist and dramatist, Te Book 
Buyer says that, although he never went to college, he has taught 
himself not merely French and German, but Italian, Spanish and 
Latin, and has lately taken up the study of Greek. 


—* Artists like Ibsen,” says Wm. Watson in his “ Excursions in 
Criticism,” “ turn the house of life into a moral hospital and see 
nothing in men and women but interesting ‘cases.’ For my own 

-part, however, I am glad to have read Ibsen, if only because he 
sends me back with a new zest to the masters who saw life steadily 
and saw it whole. The sunshine seems brighter than ever, the 
breeze has quite an unfamiliar freshness, when one em from 
these dark rooms and this close air. There is really something too 
wilful in the persistency with which Ibsen draws down the blinds 
and closes the ventilators.” 


—‘ Permit me to hand you herewith alist of ten American books 
and at the same time to thank you for the perpetual delight of Zhe 
Critic,” writes U. F. D, of San Marcial, N. M. “ Although not of 
the great a ee fraternity, it is dearer to me than I 
can well express. In this far country we depend on it almost en- 
tirely, to keep us in touch with the world of contemporary literature 
and thought.” 

—At the seventy-second annual meeting of the members of the 
Mercantile Library this week, the report of the Librarian, William 
T. Peoples, showed that the income for the year was $28,102.62, 
while the expenditures were $26,748.49. e number of books 
added was 5121, the number of volumes in the lib now 
241,017. From the Equitable Building branch, 19,760 volumes 
were circulated, from the Fifth Avenue branch, 51,883, and from 
the ree in Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 97,624, making a total cir- 
culation of 169,267 ; while 39,394 volumes were consulted in the 
reference department. 

—* The Way of the Transgressor” is said to be the title of Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s new novel. Mr. Haggard’s father has just died. 

—Another copy of the scarce original edition of Hawthorne's 
“ Fanshawe” has come to light. Near Lewiston, Me., an auction- 
eer a few weeks ago while selling some old household furniture 
put up an old bean-pot full of miscellaneous articles, and, getting 
no bids, knocked it down to himself for 10 cents, only to find that 
it contained, besides an old razor, a copy of “ Fanshawe." He had 
read in a Boston paper that a copy had sold recently for $131.50, 
and at once communicated with Boston buyers, one of whom 
gave him $100 for the book. If the book was in the original boards 
it was probably worth more than $100, 

—A narrative of Mrs, Lewis's two journeys to Mount Sinai, and 
of how she found the Codex of the Syriac Gospels, compiled chiefly 
from her diaries, is being edited by her sister, Mrs, James Y. Gib- 
son, 

—The stonework around the grave of George Eliot, which was 
near falling out of place, has been thoroughly repaired this sea- 
son, 

—Still more Heine letters have been discovered, There are 
about a dozen of them, addressed to Laube, to whom Heine dedi- 
cated his bitter attack on Bérne. In one of these he says :—** My 
condition is so far worse that my — contractions are more 
violent and more decided. I lie all twisted up day and night in 
pain ; and if I believe in a God at all, I don’t often believe in a 

ood God. The hand of this mighty author of cruelty to animals 
ies heavy upon me. What a benevolent and lovable god I made 
myself in my youth, when by the grace of Hegel I was exalted to 
this high estate!" Afterwards there are a few interesting literary 
references, “I have lost and bewailed my friend Balzac. George 
Sand, that lurer of mankind, has not bothered herself about me 
since my illness ; this emancipatress of women, or rather emanci- 
matress, has maltreated in the most revolting way my poor friend 
Chopin in an odious but divinely written novel.” 


—Of the postman-poet for whom Mr. Gladstone has recom- 
mended a grant of 100/., The Academy says :—" James Dryden 
Hosken is a young Cornishman of Helston, self-educated, except 
for a short time spent at an elementary school. Untrained to any 
trade, he found casual employment in East London during three or 
four years, _ of which he spent as an out-door officer in the 
Customs, He then became a rural postman; then a night sorter 
in the General Post Office, where his health failed, and he returned 
to his native — much shattered and broken. A partial recovery 


has enabled him to find partial employment as an | pee 
man.” Mr. Hosken’s poems wane noticed lately in The Critic. 
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JOHN PAGET QLD. AND RARE BOOKS. — BRENTANO’S 


A mew novel by the author af FERRY. 


Astory of New York and Newport, which furnishes 
a marked contrast in scene and theme to “Jerry,” a 
woman being one of the chief characters. 


By S. B. Exuiorr. ramo. $1.25. 


MISS ELLIOTT’S other novels. 
Uniform Edition. 
JERRY. 1amo, §$r.25. 
“The most distinctly original American novel 
that has been published in ten years,”’"—N, Y. World. 


THE FELMERES. (New Edition.) ramo. $1.25 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK. 
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Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
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jentice is called to this very interesting collection. 


NTANO'S, 31 Union Square, New York, 
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UNANIMOUS PRAISE, 


THE JOURNAL, Boston. 


That an exhibition of the distinctively intellectual 
progress of America may be made appropriately bya 
great, living periodical, is illustrated in a splendid 
“Exhibition Number” of Scribner's Magasine. . , 
Both the artistic and literary features which make up 
the number show the high standard of excellence 
achieved by a great magazine. The results are the 
highest, because the best and most original workers 
are eager to reach a public through pages open only 
to the best. 

THE SUN, New York. 
A remarkable instance of the results obtainable in 
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CELEBRATED HATS, 


—AND— 
LADIES’ ROUND HATS AND BONNETS AND 
THE A ace SILK UMBRELLA. 
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and 181 Broadway, near Co Cortlandt Street, 


. Phila. 
ALL _ SORCiPAL cities. 
aris Exposition. 


AN Gu AG ES FRENCH, GERMAN 
SPANISH, ITALIAN 

Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 
without leaving your homes by, Dr. Rosenthal’s Meis- 
terschaft System. gsso0th Thousand. Pupils taught as if 
actually in the presence 
of the teach- er. Terms 
for member ship $5.00 
foreach Language, 


All questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
om Specimen Copies, PartI, 25 cents. Send for 


“THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING C0. 


“sour IN 10 WEEKS. 


Palmer H cure. Chicago. 
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gazine making by intelligent effort and a wise 
expenditure of money. 
THE TRANSCRIPT, Boston. 

The beauty of i:s illustrations and its unexampled 
literary quality. 

THE TRIBUNE, New York. 

Memorable for its brilliant array of fiction and for 
its wealth of drawings by distinguished artists. 

THE CRITIC, New York. 

What it does * exhibit” is its own ability to makes 
number of the magazine that is unique among its 
fellows. 

THE EXPRESS, Albany. 

Altogether, this may be said to be the finest sample 
of periodical literature yet produced by American 
publishers. 

THE BULLETIN, Philadelphia. 

Represents the very highest type of magazine work 
of to-day, and the publishers deserve all praise for 
their energy and good taste, 

THE STAR, Philadelphia. 

It is the best Exhibition Number that has yet been 
issued by any magazine, 

THE JOURNAL, Providence, R. I. 

The whole number, from beginning to end, is 
exceptionally interesting, and the publishers deserve 
the warmest praise for the liberality and taste by 
reason of which it is an honor to American 
literature. 

THE UNION, Springfield, Mass. 

It is a superb example of an American magazine. 
It is claimed that such a list of writers and arte 
never appeared before, and we can well believelt. « 





*,* This number is enlarged nearly onethird.’ 
The price as usual, 25 cents ; $3 a year. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
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BOOKS FOR THE 
COUNTRY. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

Parsons (Samuel Jr,, Superintendent of 
Parks, New York City). Notes and Sug- 

estions on Lawns and Lawn-Planting, 
foyiag Outand Arrangement of Country 

Places, Large and Small Parks, Cemetery 

Plots, and Railway-Station Lawns; De- 

ciduous and Evergreen Trees and Shrubs, 

the Hardy Border, Bedding Plants, Rock- 
work, etc., etc. Large 8vo, with nearly 

200 illustrations, $3.50. 

“Mr. Parsons proves himself a master of his art as 
a landscape gardener, and this supurb book should be 
studied by all who are concerned in the making of 
parks in other cities.” —PAitadelphia Bulletin. 

THE TREES OF NORTHEASTERN 

AMERICA. 

NEWHALL (Chas, S.), With an Introductory 
Note by Nath. L. Britton. With illustra- 
tions made from tracings of the leaves 
of the various trees. 8vo, $2.50. 

“ We believe this is the most complete and hand- 
some volume of its kind, and on account of its com- 
a and the readiness with which it imparts in- 

ormation that everybody needs and few possess, it is 

invaluable No lover of country scenery and rambles 
should be without this volume, for with it observa 
tions which have been amusing and refreshing will 
become entertaining and highly instructive.’'—Sing- 
hamton Republican, 


THE LEAF-COLLECTOR’S HAND- 
BOOK AND HERBARIUM. 
NewnHaLl (Chas A.). An aid in the preser- 

vation and in the classification of speci- 

men leaves of the trees of Northeastern 

America, Illustrated, $2.00, 

“ The idea of the book is so good and so simple as 
to recommend itself at a glance to everybody who 


cares to know our trees or to make for an rpose a 
collection of their leaves,’’—W, Y. Critic. “ 


THE SHRUBS OF NORTH-EAST- 
ERN AMERICA. 

Newut (Chas. S.), Author of ‘‘The Trees 

of Northeastern America,” etc., etc. 


pty June 1st.) Fully illustrated. 
tge 8vo, $2.00. 


THE WONDERS OF PLANT LIFE. 
Herrick (Mrs. S. B.), 16mo, beautifully 
illustrated, $1.50. 


“A dainty volume. . . . opens up a whole world of 
fascination . . . full of information.” —Boston Adver- 


tiser, 

LIBERTY AND A LIVING. 

Husert (P. G., Jr.). How to Get Bread and 
Butter, Sunshine and Health, Leisure 
and Books, without Slaving Away One's 
Life. 16mo, with frontispiece, $1.00, 
“He writes most ly. Of the works treat- 

ing of kindred subjects, he possesses a grace and in- 

terest comparable to the very best of his predeces- 
tors,”"— Nation. 
THE GARDEN, 

As Considered in Literature by Certain 
Polite Writers, With a Critical Essay 
Y WaLtzer Howe. With Portrait of 

illiam Kent, $1.00. 
“The essays and selections are from some of the 

Masters of ancient and modern letters and are val- 

uable as mens of elegant writing as well as for 


contribution that psege Lad to the store 
of garden lore.” —Boston Home Fournal. 


ANONG THE MOTHS AND BUT- 


TERPFLIES. 
BALLARD (Julia P., author of ‘‘ Building 
— etc.), 8vo, $1.50. 
book, handsomely ill ted, is de- 
Speier reteset. cy temas 
0d instructive manner.” V. Tribune. sie 
wit Puller Catalogue of Rural Publications, 
on New Books, a oe bulletin, Ms 
the Knickerbocker nat Storie 
e Watlons Sorice erut otnpplication, send 
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It is the choicest Smoking Tobacco that ex- 
perience can produce or that money can buy. 
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WORLD’S FAIR. 


First-class accommodations for individuals and large 
parties, House in perfect sanitary condition. 
For further particulars. address 


P. C. HAY, 
2535 Prairie Ave., Chicago Ill 


A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitateu. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relievitg Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. J. C. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: ‘‘I have used it as a general tonic, 
and in particular in the debility and 


dyspepsia of overworked men, with satis- 
factory results.” 
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Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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MONUMENTS. 


Special designs arranged for work 
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“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 





Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave, and 4ad St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 


“For one of the ‘Four-Track Series’ send two 
two-cent stamps to J 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station. New York.” 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


one oes ie 


W. BAKER & (00.8 
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Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


FROM THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 
Is AN ESSENTIAL Foop To THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 


It contains nothing injurious. 


Formula on each label, 


For relief of brain-fatigue, 


mervous debility, dyspepsia, sleeplessness and night sweats, it is invaluable. 


For thirty years used by thousands of brain-workers, with such success as a curative 
that now many take it before great mental effort, as a preventive of nervous exhaustion. 


This vital nutriment supplies elements to brain and nerves,-the loss of which is 


often the only cause of disease. 


Indorsed by leading physicians. 


Druggists, or by mail ($1.00.) 
@amphiet with full information free on application to 


F. Crosby Co., 96 W. 05 x, WY. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS 





Craries T , Dittingham & Co., 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
166 Broadway, New York, 


Make a Speciality of Supplying 
Public, Private, and School 


Correspondence with heats purchasers 
molicited. Any book published . United 
States sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Liberal discount to parties ordering quan- 
tities. Send trial order. 


Lists of books for Libraries priced gratis. 


Brentano’s Mail Orders. 


We have special facilities for delivering 
to our out of town patrons anything in the 


line of Books, Periodicals, bapayr se! £ pe» 


both American and f 

-ence solicited. 3 Send for reatanc! r ger 

Catalogue. rentano'’s Sample Book o 

Fine Stationery, mailed free rv request. 
BRENTANO’S, Umiow Squars. NEW YORK. 


PRESSWORK.—Long runs of 
‘~presswork wanted for Hoe Two- 
Revolution presses at low rates. 
Short distance out of town. Ad- 
dress, Pressman and Printer, care 
Critic, 743 Broadway, New York. 


RARE BOOKS. 
“* A THOUSAND NIGHTS IN ONE NIGHT.’ (Nine 


eliiane tendeael ce edition, 2: Eauxef 











ortes, 
ted by John Payne. $70.00. 


Limited editi De L 
AONQPELLOW. Lined elon pret, stg 
“WHITTIER. Thesame. 7 vols. $28.00. 


Address, CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 
67 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Preteens Paper Free Free. Stic. 
J, ©. BLAIR CO., Geadenten’ Pa., 


PEN ROUES BAR ttc Yas 
Memorial Tablets. 


of any “agrees erected in Schools, 

raries, Cha Churches 

and thie Buildings. for illus- 
‘trated hand-book. 

J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 


University ante Septet: Cotta 
nw Yorx. 
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CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


CHE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
At a great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices, 


Send us a Postal Card, any Book you may 
iesire, and we shall quote price by return mail. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


ts CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


Autograph Letters 
AND 
Historical Documents. 


SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 


UNITED CHARITIES’ BUILDING, 
4th Ave. and 224 St., NEW YORK CITY. 


Nuggets for Bibliophiles 


is the title of a Catalogue of Rare Books which will 
be sent you for stamp by Witiiam Evarts Benjamin, 
a2 Bast 16th St., New York. 


STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 
Orders for new or old books 


eles a! 
TW JOHNSON. sass N.Y 


H. WILLIAMS, 
Waser :0Tn Sraner. New Yorx. 
volumes or single numbers. 


fatarchitiosiptore 























A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est Of all in leavening strength.—Latex 
United States Food keport. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER C0., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 








DRY GOODS 


Arnold, 
Constable & Co, 





DECORATIVE 
UPHOLSTERY 
FABRICS. 


TAPESTRIES, SATINS, DAMASKS, 
- WALL COVERINGS, 
PORTIERES, LACE CURTAINS. 


New and ORIGINAL DESIGNS ia 
CRETONNES. Embroidered lace with . 
frilled edges for Curtains. Exclusive 
designs. 


JAPANESE and CHINESE 
MATTINGS. 


Broadway & 19th St., 


NEW YORK. 





THE STAGE 


YCBUM th Ave, and St. 
LY Ste FRO oe ee 
At 8.30. Matinees Thursday and Saturday. 


| ARDSMAN or the 
AN AMERICAN GIRL 
THE SUARDSOAN | 


IN LONDON. 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENTS’ FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


be 














—- 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tailors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 





All the latest London fabrics regelestt: 4 
imported. Ladies’ Top Coats, Riding eee 
tee. 








